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STERILIZING PREPAREDNESS 


The following proposal is now before the Naval Committees of the Senate and the Ilouse. Sena- 
tor Shafroth has notified the Senate that he will move such an amendment to the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill should it reach the Senate without the provisions appearing in this amendment. It is 
hoped that the amendment may be attached also to all fortification appropriation bills. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


“Sec, —. That if at any time before the appropriations authorized by this Act shall 
have been contracted for there shall have been established, with the co-operation of the 
United States of America, an international tribunal or tribunals competent to secure 
peaceful determinations of all international disputes, and which shall render unnecessary 
the maintenance of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval expenditures 
as may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the establishment of such tribunal 
or tribunals shall be suspended, if so ordered by the President of the United States.” 


It is proposed to press the plan until the international organization suggested is a fact. This meas- : 
ure, if enacted into law, would, in the name of the American people, say to all the world: f 


“We, a powerful nation, prefer peaceful settlement of international differences. Will 
you have it so? Upon your answer hangs the question whether or not the world shall 
create an armament greater than any dreamed of heretofore; an armament, offensive, 
or defensive, which must upset all previous notions of the ‘Balance of Power’ and be- 
come a new menace to the peace of the world.” 


Whether or not the declaration will “moralize our militarism,” and “sterilize our ‘Preparedness’ 
of all taint of aggression,” as claimed by Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, father of the amendment, it will at 
least put our plans for an international tribunal officially upon the political map. We respectfully 
urge that every opponent of war express to his Congressmen his interest in this amendment at once. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY CAMPAIGN 


“The biggest job in the world today is that of doing away with arar. 

“Its completion would be the greatest event in history. 

“Ji is the job that mankind most longs to see finished. 

“Its essentials are as simple as setting up a bank in a new torn. 

“Only a few have been working at it. 

“Here is the only constructive plan that has come out of a chaotic and war-ridden time. 
“Would you be a pertrer in this business of making permanent world peace?” 


These are sentences featured in an article entitled “The Way to Permanent Peace.” by William Atherton 
Du Puy, which appeared in many newspapers of our country on Sunday, March 19th. 

After tracing the birth of the peace movement and outlining the principles involved in the establish- 
ment of a real world court, the article shows how near the world was in 1914 to effective international 
organization in terms of a substitute for war. ‘To quote: 


“Therefore it is held that the logical next step toward world peace lies in the development and per- 
fection of The Hague conference as an international lawmaking body and of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitral Justice as a Supreme Court of the world to pass upon international disputes and to decide them in 
accordance with international law. ; 

“The American Peace Society, as the pioneer in the movement toward world peace, as the nucleus 
avound which have rallied the world’s greatest authorities upon international co-operation, believes the 
psychological moment is near, that the time is at hand when the peoples of all the world will listen to a pro- 
gram for settling disputes without war. - 

“The American Peace Society has no plan for ending the present war, but it would arouse all the world 
to the necessity of reconvening The Hague conferences as soon as the conflict ends, of establishing the Der- 
manent Court of Arbitral Justice. n 

“The Society holds that this may be accomplished only through a campaign of education. . . . In 
this campaign of world education the American Peace Society expects to have to spend millions of dollars. 
These millions it hopes will be subscribed by a public which has come to appreciate the vast possibility that 
present conditions offer for doing in one act the greatest good that has ever been accomplished since time 
began. It therefore offers to every man an opportunity to become a partner in the accomplishment of that 
great good. It wants to gather a huge fund of money to be expended slong educational lines, and it pledges 
' that every cent of that money will be so expended.” 
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The trustees of great wealth around the world are 
interested in the preservation of civilization, and yet 
they are forced to see its destruction threatened by the 
recurrence of war on what seems to be an ever-increasing 
scale. Finance, wealth, culture, are international and 
know no boundaries. The settlement of international 
disputes depends largely upon that international tribunal 


toward which the first and most important steps have 
already been taken. ‘I'o carry on and to perfect the 


work already begun depends upon that demand, which 
can only follow the development of an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. Such an enlightened public opinion de- 
mands, and demands now, great labor and the expendi- 
ture of large sums. For such a work this Society exists. 
The time for a constructive forward movement has ar- 
rived. Never in the history of mankind has there been 
a greater opportunity for wealth to manifest its power 
for good. A substitute for war is now the hope of the 
race, and if the right thing is done this hope may be 
reasonably realized. When once they understand, men 
are going to contribute to this propaganda as never 
before. Never in history have need and opportunity 
faced each other as now. ‘I'he American Peace Society 
invites inspection, and asks support. € - 


THE PROGRAM OF THE PACIFISTS 


HE problem facing the world today is obscured hy 
ber. words as Prussianism, imperialism, mili- 
tarism, pro-Ally, pro-German. The problem upon which 
the collective judgment of the world must be brought 
to bear is the problem of war. ‘The relatively unimpor- 
tant should not befog this issue. The question for civil- 
ization to answer is, Is the method in force now in Eu- 
rope the method which we must continue to employ in 
time of international differences? In other words, is 
war an inevitable expression of a natural law? 

It so happens that war has been almost universally 
condemned, not only by the philosophers, but by the war- 
riors themselves. While Emerson considered war to be 
an “epidemic of insanity,” Jefferson called it “the great- 
est of human evils,’ and Franklin wrote “that there 
never was a good war nor a bad peace ;” the soldier Carl 
Schurz was “indignant at the flippant talk of war.” The 
Duke of Wellington considered it “a detestable thing.” 
Napoleon, at St. Helena, concluded that brute force 
could never be counted upon “to create anything dura- 
ble.” General Sheridan held that “war will eliminate 
itself.” General Sherman’s definition of war is famil- 
iar, but it is not so well known that he considered the 
glory of war to be “all moonshine.” General Grant 
plead for reason that it might supplant the sword. 
Washington frankly condemned war as the “plague to 
mankind.” The prime question before the Congress of 


Vienna in 1815—the question then vitally raised by ail 
of the European States—was, “How can we overcome 
war?” That is the question we must continually ask 
today. Our education, our religion, our statesmanship, 
must be brought to bear upon the answer, and that as 
never before. The problem of our world is the problem 
of war. Honest men, almost unanimously, civilians and 
militarists, agree that this is the problem. 

The factors entering into this problem are limitless 
and various. There are the economic rivalries and re- 
strictions, with all the difficulties presented by the con- 
flict between predatory and creative wealth. There are 
the political ambitions, fears, coercions, secrecies, op- 
pressions, imperialisms. There are the personal greeds 
and ambitions, the human instincts, the provincial pa- 
triotisms, the sensationalisms, the fears of invasion and 
of hunger, the limited loyalties, the intolerances, and 
the numberless petty disputes. There is the inertia of 
ancient fallacies and outgrown doctrines—for example, 
that powerful States are necessary and desirable; that 
all life is in conflict; that governments are of divine 
origin; that they are therefore above the law, and that 
they rest only upon force. True, some seem conscien- 
tiously to favor war because it promotes serene moral 
grandeur, heightened color, exaltation, co-operative ef- 
fort, and a unity of aims; but these are a minority. Of 
such are some of the real factors in the problem, factors 
which must be recognized and, if possible, resolved. 

But the program in the light of such a problem and 
in the presence of such factors is our immediate interest. 
What is the program of pacifism? In brief, it is a 
juridical union of the nations—that is to say, an inter- 
national law-making and law-interpreting organization. 
Civil policies must first be fashioned by civilians before 
the militarists can prescribe the nature of any “adequate 
defense.” The civil policies can be developed only co- 
operatively and in the light of that justice which is the 
end and aim of States. The program of the peace 
societies is the program of international law, which is 
the expression of justice. The assumption of the paci- 
fists is that war not only does not promote justice, but 
that it is in and of itself unjust. ‘Therefore, since jus- 
tice is the aim of States, and law is the expression of that 
justice, we pacifists urge that the promotion of inter- 
national justice must take the direction of international 
legislation and international judicial interpretation. 

This is no new position. As we often say, and must 
often say, the American Peace Society since 1840 has 
stood for a congress and high court of nations; and it so 
happens that this program has been the only program 
acceptable to or discussed by the nations. 

We may be encouraged to believe that the world will 
at the close of this war turn hopefully again to this 
program. ‘The Congress of Vienna in 1815 represented 
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all of the European States, discussing for nine long 
months their difficulties, with the result that they were 
able to settle them for a generation. If the Napoleonic 
wars produced such a result, the war now upon us will 
mean another gathering of the European nations in the 
interest of a more permanent peace. We need to re- 
mind ourselves frequently of the inspiring lessons of 
The Hague conventions, at both of which the nations 
framed laws for themselves and paved the way for judi- 
cial settlement. That all the nations now at war dis- 
claim having started it, indeed, that they are fighting 
against war, is significant. The Wilson-Bryan treaties 
are now the law for this nation and sixteen others. The 
Canadian boundary is a constant example of the strength 
of an unfortified frontier. The rise of Pan American- 
ism out of our Declaration of Independence, which later 
inspired the independence of the other twenty American 
republics—a movement as old as Henry Clay and as new 
as the American Institute of International Law—is most 
hopeful. Then there are the evidences of a newer order, 
of an aristocracy of duties, service, and achievement, of 
that intensive and rational patriotism which we conceive 
to be an enthusiastic interest in promoting for our coun- 
try its reputation for happiness and efficiency within and 
for fairness and justice to all without. By concen- 
trating upon improved international relations and pro- 
moting the blessings of democracy, the pacifists attain 
unto their permanent satisfactions. Our noblest ideal 
for America is that here we may in our various institu- 
tions continue to show the genuine values in a peaceful 
and judicial state. In short, the aim of the pacifists is 
to substitute justice for force in the interest of life, lib- 
erty, property, and happiness ; and our watchword is edu- 
cation. 


THE DUTY TO THINK SANELY 


HE people of the warring nations abroad can 
neither think sanely nor speak freely. The nations 
at war are mad. Democracy among them is no more. 
Newspapers are suppressed in liberty-loving England 
and France. The habeas corpus act is suspended. A 
man in Melbourne, Australia, known to oppose the 
method of recruiting, was visited by a committee, taken 
from his office, and tarred and feathered. A woman 
client, of no relation to the gentleman, but found in his 
office and thought to be his wife, was also tarred and 
feathered on general principles. The French novelist, 
Romain Rolland, finds himself a suspect because he re- 
fuses to hate the enemies of his country. He and many 
others are practically exiled from their native lands sim- 
ply upon suspicion. 
The statesmen of our country, right-thinking people 
generally, must view with pity, not alone the killing and 
the devastation in terms of wealth, but the breakdown 
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of calm judgment and of the poise so vital to wise be- 
havior. This is no time for the Red Terror in America 
nor for the spirit of the drumhead court-martial. The 
wild expressions of professional alarmists should be 
weighed before acceptance. This is no time for a Navy 
General Board or for a military clique to replace the 
Congress. The man who talks threateningly about this 
country going to war with Japan, Germany, England, as 
if it were probable, is no fit person to whom to listen. 
He is a traitor in the camp of reason. 

Our specific duty is to overcome any tendency to rear 
upon the groundwork of our unexampled but unper- 
fected democracy what might be the structures of a mili- 
tary tyranny. 

Why must we tremble at the goblins of imaginations 
run wild? Why be led around by the nose by people 
whose views are buttressed only upon the shallow sands 
of “It is thought”? “It is thought” that the Japanese 
are planning an alliance with Russia in order that 
British and American policies in China may be over- 
come. “It is thought” that the whole policy of Japan 
is to overcome our insistence upon an open door in 
China. “It is thought” that a victorious Germany would 
levy indemnity upon New York. “It is thought” that 
England, if victorious, would do the same. “It is 
thought” that imperialistic exploitation and Standard 
Oil in Manchuria are in danger; that the same is true 
of franchised monopolies in Latin-America; and that 
therefore we must prepare for domination in terms of 
vaster and more formidable armaments. 

What is needed is more voices pleading for policies of 
rational mutual advantage. The intelligence of the 
world, what is left of it, needs to be concentrated upon 
the problem of world peace. We need to ask ourselves 
more searchingly how best we may aid in the co-opera- 
tive development of backward regions. Missionary zea! 
in behalf of democracy and genuine prosperity, of the 
good of the world—where is that just now ? 

If States are overgrown and the world is adrift, as 
recently suggested by Lord Bryce and Mr. L. P. Jacks, 
let us somehow discover it, own up to it, and overcome 
it. Our vast contemporary literature of just “Where in 
the devil are we?” should give way to the question: 
“Toward what should we be headed; and how, once 
started, can we continue in that direction ?” 

Surely the America we love cannot long survive upon 
the theory that we exist simply to furnish a commissariat 
for the world war, and for other wars which need not 
come. One who reads disinterestedly the American 
press cannot wholly escape the impression that we in 
America are walking more and more “in a vain show” ; 
that we are “heaping up riches,” and that we “know not 
who shall gather them.” 

To every American the supreme call from out this 
“brawl in the dark” is to think sanely. «. 
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THE “EQUAL RIGHTS” OF NATIONS 


concep? that is old is therefore apparently wrong. 
A principle to be sound must be new. To quote 
from an ancient authority is simply to express a plati- 
tude. The Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Nations adopted by the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, and printed in the March number of the 
ApvocaTE or Peace, is a “millstone about our neck.” 
With these views, Mr. Edwin D. Dickinson, writing in 
the New Republic for February 26, proceeds to inform 
us that “an equality of rights and duties is impossible 
in any workable system of international law ;” that 
“every one knows that independent States do not have 
equal rights and duties ;” that “common sense should 
teach us that powers like Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States will not and cannot allow Hayti, Per- 
sia, and Salvador an equal right with themselves in 
formulating and enforcing international law.” 

The New Republic probably excuses itself for printing 
such philosophy and such statements on the ground that 
it is a “journal of opinion.” The success of such a 
journalistic enterprise may make it necessary to print 
no little amount of sophistry as a goad to writers of 
sanity, and to increase business. 

Mr. Dickinson, employing the favorite device of argu- 
fiers, criticises individual sentences and sections without 
regard to their setting. He asks: “Does it need to be 
suggested that equality before the law means one thing 
in the Dual Monarchy and quite another in the Domin- 
ion of Canada?” ete. The confusion in this writer’s 
mind evidently lies in his inability to distinguish be- 
tween influence and rights. Had he made this distine- 
tion it would not have been so necessary for him to 
emphasize his own superiority over Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall and Lord Stowell. Influences vary, but the 
legal equality of persons and States before the law is 
questioned only by the Bernhardies, the Homer Leas, 
and their likes. We are all born into the world in the 
same way, and we all leave it in the same way. No 
reputable court in our western civilization would stand 
for the principle that birth, family relations, money, 
college degrees, red hair, or the cut of a man’s waistcoat 
should make any difference in his standing before the 
law. 

The writer has missed the point of the whole Declara- 
tion, namely, that nations are the creatures of law, and 
should be subordinated to law. That is the fundamental 
principle, because upon it depends all our hope for jus- 
tice between States. The principle is not new, of 
course—not fresh and untested by the experience of 
centuries—but it is true and inviolable. It is not only 
imbedded in judicial decisions; it was the successful 
contention of President Theodore Roosevelt when he 
insisted that the big business of corporations should bow 
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to the same rules as the business of little men and 
women. It expresses the most fundamental belief and 
aspiration of our western world. To ignore this part 
of the Declaration is to ignore it all. 

It is pathetic seriously to criticise any document with 
such puerile demands as that the last article should have 
been made the first. But for a man who can read to 
urge at such an hour in human history that “we are 
harping too much today upon the rights of nations,” 
when the right of a nation to remain neutral is crushed, 
is worse. Furthermore, and still more serious, the critic 
has utterly overlooked that portion of the preamble 
which calls attention to the fact that the rights and du- 
ties of nations are, by virtue of membership in the 
society thereof, to be exercised and performed in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of their mutual interde- 
pendence, recognizing the solidarity which unites the 
members of the society of civilized nations. For a critic 
to ignore any section of this important document is 
serious, but to ignore this one in particular is inex- 
cusable. As it was once pointed out, we think, by Lord 
Beaconsfield: “It is much easier to be critical than to 
be correct.” © - 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


We are not sure that interested per- 
sons are lashing us into fear for pur- 
poses of profit. It is reasonable for 
us to assume, however, that any people whose interest it 
might be to increase expenditures for armaments in this 
country naturally favor the present campaign. If we 
in America submit to the plan proposed by the Navy 
(ieneral Board at the request, we are told, of the Presi- 
dent, for the greatest navy of the world by 1925, it will 
mean an expenditure between now and then of $1,500,- 
000,000 for ships alone. It will mean a fixed annual 
expenditure upon the navy of $760,000,000. If this 
pistol-toting philosophy prevails and this program is 
adopted, we in America, like the peoples of Europe here- 
tofore, will be dwelling in a land mined throughout with 
dangerous explosives. 

We should “go slow” because peace rests neither upon 
force nor upon fear. We have not been told what we 
should prepare for nor against whom we should prepare. 
It is undoubtedly true that this nation is less in danger 
of attack than ever before in its history. The lessons 
of this war are not yet clear. We should remember that 
the money necessary for extravagant increases in our 
military equipment must come from import duties, du- 
ties upon spirituous liquors, duties upon income taxes, 
or from bonds. Whether the money comes from one or 
all of these, it comes from the people in any event, and 
the real burden of it all will be, must be, borne by the 
poor. 


‘*Go Slow.’’ 
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We should go slow, because a growing military estab- 
lishment in this country is but one ring in an endless 
chain. We prepare against Japan. Japan prepares 
against us. Russia prepares against Japan. Germany 
prepares against Russia, and so on around the world. 
We are being asked to repeat the European frenzy, and 
that in the name of “adequate defense,” which we know 
to be a vague plirase applicable alike to all nations. 

We should go slow, because we do not know that our 
present navy may not soon be the greatest navy in the 
world, and that without adding a cruiser. This cer- 
tainly will be so if the German and English navy really 
meet. 

Surely America need not go back to the philosophy 
of the tooth and claw. It is not necessary that we 
should tolerate in our midst a Moloch of might and 
madness. Nearly all of the half hundred preparedness 
programs for America are cheap swindles and out- 
growths of a moral imbecility. We are being deluged 
with what Dr. Hardin recently called “damnable shib- 
holeths coined in kings’ houses and fostered in dying 
Kurope by those who hate democracy.” ¢€. 


Laughter and 


“We are not respected—we are 
Prophecy. 


laughed at—in Europe because it is 
known that we do not dare to declare 
war on anything but a fourth-rate power.” ‘These are 
words attributed to W. Morgan Shuster, who predicts 
also an invasion of America, beginning with the bom- 
bardment of New York City, by European or Asiatic 
nations within five years. This is interesting informa- 
tion, as we had not thought of Europe as laughing at 
anything just now. It is in a measure comforting that 
there is any room left for laughter in Europe; but the 
reason given for this hilarity is still more interesting 
from the standpoint of a study in insanity. “We are not 
respected” because we “do not dare to declare war on 
anything but a fourth-rate power.” That statement is 
illuminating. When we become brave enough to declare 
war on a third-rate power we shall be “respected.” 
When our bravery expands, and we declare war against 
a second-rate power, we shall be renowned; and then, 
later, when we have thoroughly braced up and declared 
war against a first-rate power, we shall, of course, be 
revered. ‘The process of attaining unto place and stand- 
ing among the nations of the world has been greatly 
simplified by Mr. Shuster. 

Mr. Shuster is a very wonderful person. He knows 
that the United States is to be invaded within five years. 
We wish we knew Mr. Shuster. We are interested to 
know whom the Democrats are to nominate at St. Louis 
and the Republicans at Chicago. We should like to 
know the amount Congress is going to assess upon us 
for additional guns and war vessels, and when our sala- 


ries are going to be increased. Is the District of Co- 
lumbia going dry this year? When will the women be 
allowed to vote the Tammany ticket? Who is to be 
President of Mexico tomorrow? What new term of 
endearment will Mr. Roosevelt apply to the pacifists 
upon his return from the West Indies? We are inter- 
ested in the answers to these and several other questions 
affecting tomorrow. We would cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Shuster. ©. 


Why Strut Surely the war is getting the world 
and Threaten? = nowhere. It is ruin and nothing 


more. Europe is pathetic mess. 
That pacifists can see this to be true is no reason for 
calling them “cowards” or the “paid agents” of anybody. 
The duty of America is to stand squarely on the known 
principles of justice expressed in the law. The in- 
trigue of no belligerent nation should draw us into the 
European butcher house. The honor of America is in 
the hands of America, and America only. No European 
nation can harm it. Liberty and freedom are still ours. 
Poise and judgment need not be sacrificed either to effi- 
ciency or to the ethics of little boys. Now is no time for 
America to strut and threaten. 

The suggestion by Charles W. Eliot that it is time to 
express forcibly our convictions as to the side on which 
the right lies and “to make ready to take part in the ter- 
rible strife” is capable of a most sinister and dangerous 
interpretation. ‘The question is not alone how we “can 
best bring direct help to harrassed and bleeding France 
and Great Britain.” The question is how we can bring 
intelligent aid to the world. We have not lost our inter- 
est yet in the Central Powers. We have seen “military 
despotism” and “dangerous national ambitions” in coun- 
tries other than Germany, and as for “the liberty-loving 
generations. of the past and of the future,” we cannot 
forget the influence upon Anglo-Saxon liberty of the 
German hearth and forest. In the language of Dr. Jor- 
dan: “The great nation of Germany is sound at heart, 
and it may become a real republic when, let us say, the 
United States has become a real democracy.” 

Europe is laughing at us? Never! Save it be in the 
maniacal cackle of a sad delirium. The United States 
is the money center of the world; its wealth is greater 
than any two nations of the world. The United States 
has a railway mileage greater than Europe, and motors 
twice those of Europe. Its iron and steel products are 
greater than those of any three nations, and it produces 
more copper than all the rest of the world. It operates 
more telephones and telegraphs than any two other na- 
tions. Its children are going to school. Its churches 
are intact and open. Its homes are filled with an indus- 
trious and for the most part a contented people. Its past 
is secure. Its present is a day of prosperity and achieve- 
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ment. Its future is radiant with the hopes of an aspir- 
ing race. The United States rests secure in the hands 
of a high-minded Executive, a forward-looking legisla- 
ture, and a trusted judiciary. The paths of the United 
States are paths of pleasantness. On every hand we see 
that “the Lord loveth justice,” and that “the work of 
righteousness shall be peace.” Europe laughing at the 
United States? Not yet. G. 


Mr. Ford and Mr. Henry Ford has recently printed 
Pacifism. in the advertising columns of a num- 

her of newspapers and magazines of 
this country his views “Concerning Preparedness.” 
Beginning with the statement that “The United States, 
I believe, is confronted by the greatest danger in his- 
tory,” and that, “Our danger is internal. We are con- 
fronted by the danger of militarism,” it closes with 
these words: 
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“I am having this statement printed in the advertising 
columns of newspapers and magazines throughout the United 
States. Others will follow. I have no other purpose than to 
save America from bloodshed and its young men from con- 
scription. 1 feel that if this militaristic burden is assumed 
by the country, the United States within ten years will be in 
turmoil, its industries paralyzed, and its men, instead of 
being at work in peaceful industry, will be dying in trenches. 
And I feel, too, that these men will not be dying to defend 
their country, as we are now being told, but will perish in 
the conquest of other men who have a right to live in hap- 
piness and peace.” 


In all the criticism of Mr. Ford there has been, so 
far as we have seen, no charge of insincerity against 
him. The quotation just cited is an exact expression 


of a genuine feeling. Mr. Ford is not only sincere, he 
is an intelligent man. He is in his own field one of 
the world’s great men. He is studying the peace move- 
ment, and with an open mind. We may expect great 
things from him in the realm of those international ad- 
justments which yet shall stop the iniquities of war. ¢ 


POLICIES AND PISTOLS 


By OSCAR T. CROSBY 


ROM coast to coast the chorus sounds: “We shall arm 

only for deferse against aggression.” And in the 
minds of many thoughtless Americans that statement 
implies that we shall fight only to defend our own terri- 
tory from attack. Yet, above all other nations, we 
must contemplate the possibility of being strategically 
on the “offensive.” 

The Monroe Doctrine requires that we should attack 
any power which mav im action challenge its vague pro- 
nouncements. Can we prevent the conquest or the 
peaceful acquirement of any territory in South or Cen- 
tral America by staying at home? 

What are the precise conditions under which we will 
combat any nation about the affairs of our younger sis- 
ters? Can we make a reasoned plan for our armaments 
by land or sea until we formulate the principles which 
we wish to defend? 

In 1823, after a purely self-interested study of the 
situation, we declared to other powers, through President 
Monroe, that we would regard “any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” The 
context shows that no other powers were referred to 
than the “allied powers” of that day. They had inter- 
fered to crush a rebellion in Spain. They re-estab- 
lished the old autocratic kingly power—that is, “the 
political system” whose extension to either of the Ameri- 
can continents was to be resisted by us as “endangering 
our peace and happiness.” 

A far cry, indeed, from this original Monroe Doctrine 
to the Venezuela case. England has no such “political 
system” as that which Monroe condemned. She had at 
least a documentary claim to the contested territory. 
Yet we said substantially through Mr. Cleveland: “You 
shall not make good your claim by force of arms. You 
must arbitrate; otherwise we shall consider that you 


are extending your territorial sovereignty in this hemi- 
sphere, which is not permissible.” Thus we progressed 
from an interdiction of a political system which we con- 
sidered dangerous to any extension of sovereignty. 

We know that, currently, American opinion runs 
against even a peaceful acquirement of American terri- 
tory by any European or Asiatic power. We have our- 
selves taken territory by war from Mexico and from 
Spain. Hence we cannot consistently declare that we 
meant to guarantee national boundaries. The “justice 
of our cause” presumably warranted these aggressions. 
Do we claim a monopoly of such aggressive action in the 
New World? Is it impossible to conceive of any other 
power being “justified” in taking over new sovereignty 
here—even with the consent of the State yielding it? 

What, then, are the exact dimensions of this doc- 
trine? Other important principles should be consid- 
ered in any logical “preparedness.” They will seriously 
affect the magnitude—yes, and even the types—of con- 
structions aimed at given objectives. Thus, as to the 
Philippine Islands, their fate is not yet settled, even 
granting the passage of the Clarke amendment, be- 
cause therein is an elastic clause which may reopen the 
whole question four years hence. 

We may summarize some of the conditions to be deter- 
mined before a thoroughly reasoned plan can be adopted, 
as follows: 

Shall we resist any attempt of any foreign power to 
occupy, temporarily or permanently, by force or by consent, 
any South or Central American territory, or shall we not? 

Are the Philippine Islands to be defended as if they were 
an integral part of our national territory, or not? 

Shall we have a naval base (or bases) in the Philippine 
Islands, or not? 

Shall we uphold the theory of closing neutral ports by 
belligerents, as practised in the present war, or not? 

Shall the sale of munitions by neutrals to belligerents be 


recognized, or not? 
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Shall the Suez Canal be claimed as open to all vessels 
during time of war, or not? 

Shall the Panama Canal be claimed as open to all vessels 
during time of war, or not? 

Shall the partition or subordination of China by any other 
power be considered as inimical to our interests, or not? 

Shali the “cooling-off” treaties be considered as diminish- 
ing the chances of war; and, if so, to what extent? 

Shall preparations be based on expectation of meeting a 
one, two, or three power opposition ? 

Shall preparations aim only at prevention of seizure of 
territory by an enemy landing large forces on our shores; or 
prevention of such seizure and also prevention of blockade 
of any of our ports; or prevention of such landing and also 
prevention of blockade of our most important ports; or pre- 
vention of all landings, all blockade, and also a seeking of 
the enemy wherever he may be found? 


An orderly procedure suggests that a single commis- 
sion of military, naval, and certain civilian experts 
should study the whole problem of national defense, and 
should make recommendations to Congress concerning 
the character, magnitude, and cost of various plans ex- 
pressed in reference to various political theories. Thus 
advised, Congress should then determine which of such 
several theories, with its related defense method, should 
he the declared policy of,the country. Appropriations 
might then be made in lump sum, or at least with very 
slight specification. Then the commission could make 
final determination of the amounts to be expended re- 
spectively by the army and navy departments. These 
departments, having received their allotments of money 


and general direction from the commission, could exe- 
cute the work with the same autonomy as at present. 

We may thus outline what would be the logical pro- 
gram. That program will not be followed, at least not 
now. The fervor of public opinion seems to require in- 
stant action. Out of that action bigger armaments, 
blunderingly determined, will result. If, however, the 
nations are to continue for long years burdened with 
competitive armaments, we should not lose sight of the 
reasonable method of doing our share of an unreason- 
able, though now necessary, task. After our heads shall 
have cooled somewhat, it will be worth while to continue 
our efforts, particularly directing them to the point of 
having a single commission for national defense. 1 
think the rest of the program above suggested might fol- 
low, once that is established. We will thus have some 
approximate accuracy of knowledge concerning this mat- 
ter of defense. There will always, however, be a large 
“x” in the equation, because of the varying preparations 
which “the other fellow” may from time to time be 
making; and also another “x,” due to the varying po- 
litical alliances throughout the world, will leave the solu- 
tion still more nebulous. However, we ought to know, 
as clearly as possible, what we are standing for and what 
it is costing us to stand for it; and we ought to be able to 
make some rough guess as to the risks involved in the 
policies whose assertion forces us to enter the inter- 
national rivalry of carrying pistols. 


A CHOICE OF EXTREMES 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


yen panic seems to be on us in full fever heat: tem- 
perature 105°. It is contagious. Perfectly sensi- 
ble persons have lost their mental equipoise. The Pres- 
ident of the United States has recently “swung round 
the circle,” preaching ultra-preparedness, demanding 
“the biggest navy in the world,” and hinting at dreadful 
possibilities. Nearly all the newspapers preach the 
same doctrine of fear and suspicion. Letters have heen 
sent out from Washington urging at least a million 
women to join the league of defense. Great + public 
meetings are held in our cities, and eloquent orators ex- 
patiate on the duty of Americans. Many ministers for- 
get or ignore their Christian principles and urge their 
congregations to be ready to fight. 

Not long ago I chanced to be taking supper with three 
priests of the Protestant Episcopal, or, as they all pre- 
ferred to call it, the Holy Catholic Church. They all 
argued that it was the duty of the United States to enter 
the war now on the side of the allies and help whip the 
wicked Germans. I: exclaimed: “Tsn’t it an odd thing 
that I, who am only a pagan, should stand up before 
you ministers of the gospel and hear you advocate the 
horrible measures of the Old Testament God of battles ? 
You want to follow the war lords and bring on this 
country the same awful conditions as have ruined Eu- 
rope. Their armed peace has ended in exactly what 
it was predicted would result. Why not try for a few 
years the plan of the Jesus whom you worship, and see 
what would come of it?” 


Father Figgis, who was here preaching on Nietzsche 
and Christianity, remarked: “Turning the other cheek 
is all right among individuals, but it would not work 
among nations.” Now Nietzsche, who is frequently 
blamed as the insidious cause of the supposed German 
devotion to the doctrine that might makes right, has a 
few paragraphs which are well worth remembering, even 
though the translation is extremely awkward. They are 
as follows: 

“No government will nowadays admit that it main- 
tains an army in order to satisfy occasionally its passion 
for conquest. The army is said to serve only defensive 
purposes. This morality which justifies itself is called 
in as the government advocate. It means, however, pre- 
serving morality for ourselves and immorality for our 
neighbor, because he must be thought eager for attack 
and conquest. If our State is forced to consider means 
of self-defense, at the same time by our explanation of 
our need of an army (because he denies the lust of at- 
tack just as our State does, and also ostensibly main- 
tains his army for defensive purposes) we proclaim him 
a hypocrite and a cunning criminal, who would fain 
seize by surprise, without any fighting, a harmless and 
unwary victim. 

“In this attitude all States face one another today. 
They presuppose evil intentions on their neighbors’ part 
and good intentions on their own. This hypothesis, 
however, is an inhuman notion as bad as and worse than 
war. Nay, at bottom it is a challenge and motive to 
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war, foisting, as it does, upon the neighboring State the 
charge of immorality, and thus provoking hostile inten- 
tions and acts. ‘The doctrine of the army as a means 
of self-defense must be abjured as completely as the lust 
of conquest. 

“Perhaps, perhaps, a memorable day will come when 
a nation renowned in war’s victories, distinguished by 
the highest development in military order and intelli- 
gence and accustomed to make the highest sacrifices to 
these objects, will voluntarily exclaim: ‘We will break 
our swords! and will destroy its whole military system, 
lock, stock, and barrel, making itself defenseless (after 
having been the most strongly defended) from a lofti- 
ness of sentiment—-that is, the means toward genuine 
peace—which must rest on a pacific disposition. 

“The so-called armed peace that prevails at present 
in all countries is a sign of a bellicose disposition, of a 
disposition that trusts neither itself nor its neighbor, 
and partly from hate, partly from fear, refuses to lay 
down its weapons. 

“Better to perish than to hate, and twice better to 
perish than to make ourselves hated and feared. This 
must some day become the supreme maxim of every 
political community! Our liberal representatives of the 
people, as is well known, have not time for reflections 
on the nature of humanity, or else they would know 
that they are working in vain for a ‘gradual diminu- 
tion’ of the military burden. 

“On the contrary, when the distress of these burdens 
is greatest, the sort of God who alone can help here will 
be nearest. ‘lhe tree of military glory can only be de- 
stroyed at one swoop, with one stroke of lightning, but 
‘as you know, lightning comes from the clouds—and 
from above.” 

These are ringing wrds, and have a lesson for the 
United States. Why should not we be that epoch- 
making nation ? 

There seem to be two courses pointing in exactly op- 
posite directions. One is the way of President Wilson 
and of the Army and Navy League—military prepared- 
ness carried to the highest degree of efficiency ; the larg- 
est possible fleet, big enough to outbalance the combined 
navies of all the other countries; a huge standing army, 
conscription, a definite purpose to make this a warlike 
nation, military training for all our young men; all the 
anthracite coal mines reserved for Government use; 
huge stores of ammunition and explosives; thousands 
of aeroplanes and Zeppelins; all our coast cities sur- 
rounded by zones of earthworks and provided with 
enormous disappearing cannon; increased taxation and 
billions for making this plan the greatest exemplifica- 
tion of efficiency ever known. (While we are about it, 
would it not be advisable to invite the Germans over to 
show us how to do it? They could give our military acad- 
mies any number of trained instructors in the beauty of 
frightfulness!) Should this be our program—and of 
all follies semi-preparedness is the silliest—we could un- 
doubtedly stand before the world not as the Big Brother, 
but as the Big Bully. We could afford to be arrogant, 
and we could make ourselves feared and hated with im- 
punity. We might even be safe or feel safe. 

But there is the other extreme. I for one should like 
to see it tried. It would mean abolishing the army 
and navy departments, dismantling all our forts (they, 
would make excellent parks for the people!), building 


no more warships or armed cruisers, wasting no money 
on airships meant for destructive purposes, spending 
nothing on an elaborate spy system, and thus saving 
uncounted milljons. 

In place of the abolished departments I would estab- 
lish a Department of Peace, which should be used for 
all great and enlightened enterprises—for aiding educa- 
tion in Mexico and China, for helping the ruined peas- 
antry (not the governments) of Europe, for giving im- 
mediate succor wherever famine or earthquakes or other 
disasters befall men anywhere in the world, for afford- 
ing the children in our cities fair opportunities, for 
saving the youth from the disastrous consequences of 
poverty, bad housing conditions, and all other destruct- 
ive influences, for old-age pensions, and a hundred other 
heneficences which a friendly department might with ex- 
penditure moderate in comparison with the waste of 
war preparation accomplish. We are ready to spend 
millions of dollars and thousands of lives to avenge the 
death of an “American subject”—think of that! the 
papers are beginning to call American citizens sub- 
jects'—who have ventured to uncivilized countries for 
the sake of pecuniary gain; but we are not stirred by 
the ruin and death of thousands of men and women and 
children through easily prevented causes! 

It is said with considerable insistency that as soon as 
the present war is ended, the Germans are certain to 
send against us an army of 250,000—it is always 
250,000 !—to seize New York and demand an indemnity 
of $15,000,000,000 on the ground that we had sold 
munitions of war to the entente allies. What can an 
advocate of merely moral preparedness say to one who 
cherishes such wild anxieties? 

It is a long distance to come with so large an army ; 
it would require several hundred transport ships as well 
as convoys. Most nations that have fought at arm’s 
length, as it were, have been defeated even when their 
opponents were far weaker. Remember how Athens 
ruined itself in the Sicilian expedition. England found 
little advantage in its conflict with its colonies; we still 
celebrate our defeat at Bunker Hill as a victory! The 
Boer war was won by Great Britain at disproportionate 
cost. ‘The German people will not be very likely to 
enter with much enthusiasm into a conflict with the 
United States three thousand miles away. 

But even if this redoubtable armada should sail over 
against us, I should say: “Let them come.” If we had 
no fortifications bristling with huge guns, no super- 
dreadnaughts to engage in battle with them, no aero- 
planes to rain bombs down upon them, they would have 
no excuse to refuse friendly invitations to land. We 
would do well to have barbecues for them, with many 
eulogistic speeches, praising their poets and musicians, 
their admirable efficiency in managing their cities in 
grappling with labor problems, their Gemiitlichkeit, and 
their other good qualities. We would have orchestras 
and choral societies sing and play for them; we would 
set them to dancing; and after we had showed them 
what American hospitality is, we would give them an 
opportunity to tell us what troubled them and why they 
came over in such formidable array. 

I believe a goodly number of them would elect to stay 
over here where so many millions of their fellow-coun- 
trymen have found peace and comfort, and are leading 
friendly, successful and pleasant lives. At any rate, 
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they would not have any reason to massacre us. The 
Germans are not freebooters—they would not dare to 
meet genuine kindliness and good will with military 
arrogance and a show of “frightfulness.” 

It would be well to avoid all discussion of the world 
war—except to confine ourselves to condemnation of all 
war. Universal preparedness made it possible, and one 
might as well blame an overheated boiler for exploding 
as blame any one man or any one nation for the in- 
evitable. 

Even supposing the worst, supposing that this imag- 
inary flotilla of 250 transports should succeed in getting 
possession of our country, and should order one person 
out of every hundred to be shot as an example, I should 
rather be shot in that way than die with my hands 
soiled with another man’s blood. 

Really it is ridiculous to imagine any such nightmare 
of invasion! Even if it were possible, I should feel 
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that we were safer in being a perfectly defenseless na- 
tion than if we were “reasonably prepared,” and vastly 
happier in the knowledge that the billions needed for 
making us the greatest military nation in the world were 
to be used in making our own people better and the 
world outside of us happier. 

This seems to me merely common sense: why is it 
not? If we set the example, the other nations would be 
quick enough to follow it. Japan would be glad enough 
to stop its ruinous military and naval expenditures ; and 
although we have hurt the feelings of that friendly peo- 
ple, we can easily atone for it by doing them justice and 
giving them the same rights as we grant Syrians, Rus- 
sians, Jews, and Armenians. If we were fair to the 
Japanese, they would never dream of attacking us. 

What a splendid opportunity there is for America now 
to show the world what real bravery is—to take this first 
great step toward Universal Peace! 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


By JOHN MEZ 


N attempting to discuss from the pacificist and socio- 

logical viewpoint some charges made by our distin- 
guished opponent, Mr. Roosevelt, whose former efforts 
in the cause of peace brought him the Nobel Peace 
Prize, it is important, first of all, to emphasize the fact 
that the peace movement today is no merely sentimental 
or emotional movement of a few “well-meaning” or 
“soft and slothful” people, but a very rational and 
scientific movement. Vacificism today is distinctly a 
social science—of course an applied science—the in- 
vestigation and determination of the causes of war and 
the best means for their removal. War is regarded as 
an international disease which should be prevented by 
new methods of scientific international hygiene. 

Mr. Roosevelt has said to the American Sociological 
Society that the only question worth discussing is na- 
tional preparedness. This belief would best be justified 
if the Sociological Society were turned into an arma- 
ment league, for this is apparently what the speaker had 
in mind when he said that “infinitely the most impor- 
tant fact to remember is the duty of national prepared- 
ness,” and that “the members of the Sociological Society 
should pride themselves on furnishing leadership in the 
right direction to those men and women who wish to do 
what is right.” I do not doubt that if he were to dis- 
cuss, for example, the problem of the nationalization of 
railroads, or any other similar subject, Mr. Roosevelt 
would again say that “until the duty of national pre- 
paredness is acknowledged, there is very little use in 
debating the question.” 

The “shining centers of western civilization,” to 
which Mr. Roosevelt refers, have remembered what he 
calls “infinitely the most important fact to remember.” 
They have “made themselves able to resist the mili- 
tarism of the unscrupulous neighbor” to such an extent 
that their very preparedness has become the cause of 
their downfall and is destroying today not only all social 
values, but their very existence. 


Mr. Roosevelt says that only when Chicago and New 
York are able with safety to abolish their police forces 
“can we talk about the abolition of war,” and he adds 
that the pacifists must necessarily “condemn a_ police 
force” “just as much as they condemn armies.” This 
would be perfectly true if, for instance, we used the po- 
lice force of Chicago against that of New York. The 
analogy between police forces and armies is untenable. 
Such disputes as may arise between such cities as Chi- 
cago and New York on questions of commercial and 
trade rivalry are no longer settled by sending the police 
forces of these cities against each other, as cities did in 
former days. On the contrary, issues are settled by ex- 
actly those other and better methods which the sensible 
man wants to put into effect between nations. These 
cities abstain from the use of force against each other, 
not because they are “timid and lazy,” or “absorbed in 
money getting,” or “absorbed in ease and luxury,” or 
“soft and slothful,” but because they realize the futility 
and irrelevance of physical force for obtaining any real 
benefits. They realize that the legal methods of justice 
and law are better and less costly and less bloody than 
the ancient methods of brute force. 

Mr. Roosevelt makes a point of tying the Chinese 
tag to everybody who talks against his particular notion 
of what nations ought to do. He says that there are 
pacifists who “wish to turn this country into an Occi- 
dental China—the kind of China which every intelli- 
gent Chinaman of the present day is seeking to abol- 
ish.” To this I wish to say that the Chinese have had 
a war every ten or twenty years during the last few cen- 
turies, many more than Germany or the United States. 
Every student of Chinese history knows that the Chi- 
nese have been extremely warlike, and that in their re- 
bellions they have killed more people than the present 
population of the United States. It is true that in the 
present day China has not kept pace with the modern 
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race of armaments of the European nations. I may 
add, however, that a very “intelligent” Chinese friend 
of mine recently stated that he sincerely hoped that his 
country would not be turned into an armed camp like 
the European nations; that they felt extremely happy 
over conditions as they were until the first of January 
of this year, when to his great sorrow compulsory mili- 
tary service was introduced for the first time in Chinese 
history. 

To believe that wars can best be prevented by prepar- 
edness, to state that the increase of armaments alone is 
“infinitely the most important fact to remember,” is 
absurd in view of the lesson we might have learned from 
the events in Europe. The notion of Mr. Roosevelt 
that “nobody wants war who has any sense” is not sup- 
ported by him with any reason why we should not de- 
sire wars. On the other hand, certain military writers 
are constantly telling us that war is good in itself; that 
it is moral; that it is beneficial to a nation; that it pro- 
motes social progress and national welfare, and thus 
tends to increase social values. We are told that wars 
keep nations from degenerating; that, as the Jesuit 
Plater puts it, war “remains the final means of prevent- 
ing earth from becoming pandemonium and humanity 
from lapsing into the brute.” 

To this theory. pacifists object most vigorously, and 
in this particular contention we will be supported by 
social science, which today admits that war destroys 
social values; that militarism is the greatest enemy of 
social reform, of the betterment of society. 

There are three main causes for the destruction of 
social values through the war system: 
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Since social values depend largely upon economic 
values, the constant tremendous expenditures of huge 
sums for armaments (amounting to three billions of dol- 
lars in the last twenty years in the United States alone) 
and for wars must tend toward destroying social values. 

The loss of lives in wars, amounting to more than 
fifty millions in the last three thousand wars, and to 
approximately three millions in the present war, cannot 
promote social values. 

Indirect and more subtle losses caused through the 
present militarization of society are due to the fact that 
most of our thought, of our energy, of our public atten- 
tion, of the discussions in press and parliament, are con- 
cerned with military affairs, and thus diverted from the 
solution of social problems that would make for the in- 
crease of social values. 

If we simply apply our common sense, and compare 
the nations at war with nations at peace, like the United 
States, we at once realize that social conditions in the 
latter are infinitely better. War and the appeal to brute 
force, reliance upon military power for the protection 
or promotion of the welfare of society, is always and 
always has been a degradation, a descent into animalism 
and barbarity that demoralizes victors and vanquished 
alike, and destroys what little social value the human 
race has been able hitherto to produce. Social values 
are based upon the activities of peace, upon law and 
justice, education, organization and co-operation, the 
preponderance of the social over the fighting instincts, 
association instead of dissociation. Peace is the only 
true basis for social progress or for national security. 


DUELING, LYNCHING, AND WAR 


By McCORMAC SNOW 


FUNDAMENTAL trait of human character unites the 

duelist, who preferred his pistol to the aid of the 
law in settling his personal quarrels; the slayers of 
Frank, who forestalled the application of the laws of 
Georgia to his case, and Emperor Francis Joseph, of 
Austria, who declined Serbia’s offer to arbitrate and de- 
clared war. All three are common types, of which the 
world has seen millions. Reprobate the duelist and 
lyncher as we will, we must nevertheless admit that our 
ancestors, from whom we derive our own ideas and 
ideals, were duelists to a man, and that Frank’s mur- 
derers live in our country. As for the militarist, he is 
too close for criticism. 

The militarist, the duelist—even the lyncher—differ 
from the most peaceable of us in degree rather than in 
kind. They are a part of our civilization and a part of 
ourselves. In a more marked degree than the majority 
of us, they possess in common a trait of character which 
we all possess. 

This trait is a strong impatience—more than that, a 
dislike—for ratiocinative justice after the infliction of 
a wrong. It is a passion to he the personal instrument 


of retribution upon evil, Jt is a failure to realize that 


all disputes, whether between man and man, State and 
man, or State and State, should be settled, not by force 
of one of the parties, but by a principle, law, or rule of 
conduct higher than either of the parties. 

This is the characteristic of duelist, lyncher, and mil- 
itarist alike. All are tarred with the same brush. Let 
those who belong to none of these sects judge them not 
too harshly, for with the same breath we judge our- 
selves. 

This contempt for a governing principle has its foun- 
dation deep in the nature of man. Bacon says that man 
loves danger better than travail. Man also prefers fight- 
ing to thinking; action to analysis; force to reason; 
sensation to study; spectacle to argument. In illustra- 
tion of this, consider the relative popularity of Colonel 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft; the moving-picture shows and 
the philosophical magazines; prize-fighting and chess. 
Moreover, man’s feelings completely dominate his 
psychological make-up, and almost entirely control his 
sense of justice. He is quick to perceive a wrong, or to 
fancy he perceives one, when he is the sufferer, but slow 
to realize why another should feel aggrieved at an action 
of his which he did not intend as a wrong. 
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Man’s passions lie on the surface; his reason under- 
neath. Anger paralyzes thought. When he suffers or 
fancies he suffers a wrong, his emotion immediately over- 
powers his reason. He wants quick, spectacular justice, 
produced by his own action, and personally executed 
by him upon his enemy. Danger rather entices him to 
action than deters him from it. To be denied this 
personal justice, and to be required to sit down and 
thoughtfully dig out the facts of the dispute, are im- 
measurably distasteful to him. 

Can it be doubted that dueling, lynching, and war are 
naturally more attractive to humanity than lawsuits, 
criminal trials, and arbitrations? Suppose that a quar- 
rel arises between two men. Both sinceley deem them- 
selves wronged. Here is a challenge, followed by a 
clash. Action and danger tingle the nerves. The end 
comes, and the victor is virtuously conscious of having 
personally repressed evil and vindicated right. 

Contrast with that a lawsuit. The quarrel arises. 
Personal feeling runs high on both sides, but virtuous 
anger must be repressed. Each party musi think and 
dig for facts in order to beat the other. This is distaste- 
ful. At the trial, the judge patiently listens to all the 
arguments on both sides. This vexes each litigant, for 
he feels in his own heart that he is right and that the 
contentions of the other side are mere evasions coined to 
hide its hypocrisies. The whole proceeding is tiresome 
to him in proportion as his anger is aroused. He craves 
action and personal revenge; and he gets argument. 
Finally the judge decides,* and in doing so he rests his 
decision on an impartial rule of law. 

The case of the lyncher is not fundamentally differ- 
ent. An unspeakable crime is committed. The lyncher 
has a suspicion as to the identity of the criminal. His 
anger magnifies the suspicion into an honest conviction. 
He gathers his party. A period of action and danger 
follows, and in the end he has, in his own mind, person- 
ally vindicated justice. If a criminal trial is substi- 
tuted, the result is endless argument over details, all of 
which is considered by the good citizen, filled with wrath, 
as the merest quibbling. 

Wars have the same basis as lynchings and duels. 
Two nations become mutually suspicious. Each be- 
lieves that the other is going to attack it at the first 
opportunity. A slight explosion occurs. The anger of 
militarists on both sides is aroused. War is declared. 
There is a period of action, danger, heroism, spectacle, 
and the victor emerges with the pleasing feeling of hav- 
ing suppressed the hypocritical rascality of the other 
side and dealt out justice with its own strong arm. 

Should arbitration take the place of such a war, the 
result would be a long, tiresome controversy. The ar- 
guments raised by each side would be regarded by the 
other side as a false subterfuge. Yet the arbitrators 
would listen in spite of the impatience of the two pub- 
lics. In the end they would decide the case, not on such 
interesting things as the deceit, depravity, horribleness, 
or degeneracy of the other side, but by an appeal to a 
rule of conduct above all nations, to which all should 
conform. 

Dueling, lynching, and war are attractive to men be- 
cause they involve things which men love, and afford an 


*I am aware that the majority of trials are conducted 
with the aid of a jury. The word “judge” is used generically 
in order to simplify the argument. 
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outlet to primitive instincts which lie near to the sur- 
face. Lawsuits, criminal trials, and arbitration are un- 
popular because they require the repression of man’s 
surface attributes and the use of his buried endowment— 
reason. 

The wonder is that we have been wise enough to learn 
that civil and criminal trials are immeasurably superior 
to dueling and lynching as a means of settling disputes 
between man and man and State and individual, and 
that dueling and lynching have almost disappeared. 

Dueling died hardest ; indeed, it is not yet dead. Its 
survival is due to the permanence of a curious medieval 
philosophy. Gentlemen of high station during that 
period, disliking, along with common men, the dull and 
orderly way of settling their grievances, invented a cer- 
tain nebulous excuse for fighting which they named 
“honor.” When a gentleman’s “honor” was affected, he 
must fight. His “honor” was affected whenever he be- 
came particularly angry at another gentleman. “Honor” 
has never been defined. It is extant now only in certain 
quixotic military and political circles on the European 
continent in respect to trifles too insignificant to con- 
cern a court of law. 

Though civilization has succeeded in eliminating duel- 
ing and lynching, it has scarcely made a beginning in 
getting rid of war. That part of us which is militarist 
likes war for three reasons: War means action, danger, 
excitement, spectacular heroism. War does not call into 
use the dull deliberations of justice, of which we are 
impatient when our own interests are at stake. War, if 
we are victorious, enables us to be the personal instru- 
ment of what we conceive to be justice. 

These reasons for war, judged by modern standards, 
are most unworthy. ‘They are the motives of the duel- 
ist and the lyncher. Wherefore, the apologist for war 
is not heard to advance any one of them. Formerly he 
declared that war was profitable. This position was 
shown to be both untrue and dishonest, and he has aban- 
doned it. Next he asserted that war strengthened the 
sinews of a nation, and enabled it to survive in the inter- 
national struggle for life. Wiser men quickly demon- 
strated that this argument was biologically unsound. 
Next he contended that war was the sanctified means of 
spreading to other Jands the “Kultur” of his own father- 
land, which, he naively admitted, was the best “Kultur” 
on earth. The world laughed. Lastly, shorn of all 
other protexts, he resurrects that old half-dead ghost 
miscalled “honor.” He disguises it with false whiskers 
in the shape of the word “national,” and says, “Behold! 
The Philosophy of War! National honor! If my coun- 
try’s honor is affected I will fight. This is my philos- 
ophy of war.” 

It is not. His real philosophy of war is one which he 
never urges and scarcely realizes himself. It is that he 
loves action, hates to have his disputes argued before a 
judge, and wants to be the executioner of justice in 
his own case. Pacifists have a confident hope that the 
further spread of the theory of justice that has prac- 
tically eradicated dueling and lynching will one day 
snuff out war. They have a right to it, because man’s 
somewhat perverse nature does not permanently blind 
him to his self-interest. He has relinquished the right 


to throttle his private enemies and those of the State, 
because he has seen that it was to his advantage to do so. 
He will in time learn that for the settlement of his in- 
ternational troubles the duller method is the better. 
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TURKEY AND THE ARMENIANS 


By SAMUEL T. DUTTON 


HERE are we to look for an explanation of the Ar- 

menian massacres? Those who planned this su- 
preme act of despoliation were not thinking in terms of 
economic and social welfare of the empire, but rather in 
terms of political expediency. “Turkey for the Turks” 
is the general caption of any explanation which may be 
made. It is not strange that the small group who domi- 
nated political affairs, and who would be held to an ac- 
counting for the results of their administration, began 
to take a far look ahead. Here was a people forming a 
more or less influential element in several large towns 
and cities which, while locally peaceable and law-abid- 
ing, was known to be imbued with a revolutionary spirit 
in the broader political sense. Evidences of this were 
plentiful, for, for several years, papers and magazines had 
been published in London, Tokio, and elsewhere which 
not only attacked the Turks for their mismanagement 
and injustice, but held up the vision of a better day when 
Armenia could become once more a nation and recover 
something of her ancient glory. Copies of these docu- 
ments no doubt found their way to Turkey, to the au- 
thorities. It is also known that Armenians who had 
emigrated to America and other countries sympathized 
in the hopes and aspirations of their countrymen who 
still clung to the ancient soil. 

The Armenians are an ancient people whose history 
dates from a thousand years before Christ, when the 
Armenians, a branch of the Indo-European family, 
crossed the Hellespont and settled in southern Caucasus. 
They became a great and powerful nation, and, while 
nearly all of the old civilizations fell into decay and are 
almost forgotten, the Armenians survived, and through 
the centuries have contributed scores of eminent men to 
the service of the world in all fields. 

For nearly five and a half centuries the Armenians 
have been a subject race. During this long period they 
have endured with dignity and patience the overbearing 
and at times cruel administravion of the Moslem ‘Turks. 
Commercially and industrially they have been the most 
thrifty and competent citizens in the midst of a more or 
less conglomerate population. While the Turks have 
shown little enterprise, initiative, inventive genius, or 
ability in banking or business, the Armenians have been 
distinguished in all these fields. Moreover, during 
periods of educational and social stagnation, such as 
characterized the reign of Abdul Hamid, the Armenian 
young men and young women availed themselves of op- 
portunities for self-improvement. The higher schools 
and colleges, supported and largely taught by Americans, 
have always counted among their students a considerable 
number of Armenians. The same is true of schools con- 
ducted by French and other western peoples. The result 
has been that, because of trained ability, much of the 
trade and industry of the empire was in their hands. 

Many positions of honor and trust have been filled by 
Armenians. The Turkish leaders turned to them of 
necessity, recognizing that among them were to be found 
the most capable and desirable persons for positions re- 
quiring practical sagacity and good judgment. There 
can be no doubt that Armenians thus entrusted with re- 


sponsibility were loyal to the government and rendered 
efficient service. Furthermore, in scores of towns and 
villages Turks and Armenians lived side by side as good 
neighbors. If difficulties arose, it was seldom that the 
Armenians were the aggressors. No doubt there were 
slumbering jealousies. ‘The Turks were often poor be- 
cause they had no liking for work, while the Armenians 
were well-to-do and in some cases wealthy. Yet the 
success of the Armenians is not a sufficient explanation 
of times which have seen an entire race uprooted and 
dragged or driven from their homes and their country, 
with such cruelty and outrage that one-half of its num- 
bers have probably been exterminated. 

It is only justice to the Young Turk, therefore, to say 
that the primary purpose in the deportation and decima- 
tion of the Armenians was the suppression of an element 
that might become strong enough to make trouble. Sir 
Edwin Pears, in his work entitled “Forty Years in Con- 
stantinople,” speaks of the terrible occurrence at Adana 
in 1909 as an instance of this spirit. The revolution of 
the year before had broken down for a time the restraint 
of the old régime. The spy system had been abolished. 
Every one breathed more freely? All nationalities were 
to be treated alike, while such liberty of speech in the 
press and upon the platform had never been known or 
anticipated. In Adana, as in other towns and cities, 
the Armenians were the property-holding class. They 
controlled the trade; they were prosperous manufacturers 
and artisans. Is it strange that some unthinking mem- 
bers of this affluent community became somewhat boast- 
ful and arrogant? The jealousy and greed of some of 
their less fortunate Turkish neighbors were so aroused 
that exaggerated and unjust reports of the situation 
were made to the government at Constantinople. 

Just what injunctions or intimations went from the 
capital to Adana are not and never will be known. In 
former times the Sultan had permitted the soldiers and 
Turkish citizens to work their will upon the Armenians 
when it was thought that a given community needed to 
be disciplined. After requiring them to give up their 
weapons, there followed indiscriminate slaughter and 
the seizure of property and personal effects, including 
stores, shops, lands, and household furnishings. When 
the news of the massacre at Adana reached the outside 
world, there was such an outburst of horror and disgust 
at this most foolish and wicked performance, and such 
a cry for the punishment of the guilty leaders, that for 
the first time many Moslems were executed. It should 
be added that only a very few Armenians were found 
guilty of having caused the trouble. The trial and pun- 
ishment of these Moslem assassins stood forth in sharp 
contrast to the former acts of the government in con- 
nection with the bloody scenes enacted in Bulgaria and 
Armenia during the reign of Abdul Hamid. 

The plan for the deportation and gradual wiping out 
of the Armenians inaugurated last summer, and now in 
process, can be explained, but never can be justified. In 
the revolutionary spirit the Armenians welcomed thie 
approach of the Russian army as deliverers, and were 
ready to fight for their freedom if opportunities offered. 
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The stout defense put up by the Armenians at Van 
strengthened the determination of the Turks to make 
another such occurrence impossible. In fact, Turkish 
officials have been reported as saying that Armenians 
would never be in a position again to defend themselves. 

It is not intended here to describe the deportation 
with all its accompanying horrors. Several facts stand 
out. One is that the Americans involved, as well as 
Armenians who escaped death, show little bitterness 
toward the perpetrators of the crime, and are inclined 
to speak with much restraint concerning its causes. 
Another is the manner in which this whole matter was 
viewed by the rank and file of the Turkish people. 

When the order went forth that the Armenians were 
to leave their homes and their property, the expectation 
was at once raised that said property would fall into the 
hands of the Turkish residents of that town. This, of 
course, constituted a temptation to abet and facilitate 
the deportation. Yet there are numberless instances 
where the Turks viewed these unhappy scenes with sor- 
row and even tears. Moslem women are reported to 
have stood wailing while their Armenian neighbors were 
forced under the spur of the whip and the bayonet to 
turn their backs upon their homes and join in the march 
toward the desert. ‘The local authorities, too, who had 
heen commanded to perform this cruel task, often de- 
clared that they did not wish to do it, but did not dare 
disobey official orders. Again, during the hot and weary 
marches toward the desert, while the suffering Arme- 
nians were starving and dying, there were many acts of 
sympathy and kindness which relieve the darkness of 
the picture. So it may be said that the Turkish people 
are no more to be blamed for what has occurred than the 
German people are to be blamed for the tragedy of 
Belgium. 

The Turkish rulers, if asked to explain, would say 
military necessity required it. Those words, “military 
necessity,” have a familiar sound. ‘hey have found a 
wide application in various occurrences of the war. It 
cannot be expected that the Turks, even though they 
were drawn into the war against their will, will conform 
to the ritual of war with less fidelity and precision than 
nations who boast of centuries of adherence to the stand- 
ards of Christian morals. The deed is done and cannot 
be recalled. The record is complete. 

Those who have contributed for the suffering Arme- 
nians will be glad to know that the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief has been able to collect 
nearly $350,000 for this object. About one-third of 
this, $95,000, has been provided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. ‘The committee has commissions at work 
in the Russian Caucasus, with headquarters at ‘Tiflis, at 
Tabriz, in Persia, and our American Ambassador, Mr. 
Morgenthau, has, after considerable difficulty, found 
avenues for the distribution of funds in those portions 
of the Turkish Empire where the deported are in great 
need of food and clothing. 

What should the United’ States do and say at this 
moment? Can it do less than appeal to the Turkish 
government, with all the force of national character, to 
permit and to favor such rapid and thoroughgoing dis- 
tribution of relief and such merciful ministrations as 
will save the remnants of a once proud and influential 
nation ? 

Should any organization or any body of citizens make 
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an appeal to the Young Turks, in the name of the one 
God of the nations, to facilitate further aid, it is possible 
that the prayer would be heeded. According as there is 
a multiplicity of such appeals, the probability of a favor- 
able response will be increased. 


WHO MAKES WAR?* 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


te $20,000,000 Battleship slid down the ways into 
the river while the band played and forty thousand 
people stood on the river banks and took off their hats 
and cheered. 

“Look at me!” said the Battleship. “I am the latest 
and most complete exhibition of the spirit of war. | 
am a scientific engine of destruction put together by a 
great Christian nation to commit murder on a grand 
scale. 1am the great cause of war.” 

“You the cause of war!” said the new Nineteen-Inch 
Gun. “What would you be without me? I can hit the 
mark twenty miles away. I can rub out a regiment or 
annihilate a fortification. ‘There would be no war with- 
out me.” 

“What are you?” said the Ten-Hundred-Pound Shell 
as it slid into the breech of the gun. “You are nothing 
but an empty metal tube. The nation spends nine hun- 
dred dollars every time I start on my twenty-mile trip. 
Every time I am fired the cost takes the bread out of 
three thousand six hundred hungry mouths. Without 
me war would be impossible.” 

“You! You the cause of war!” said the Man Behind 
the Gun. “What would you be without me, a human 
intelligence to work the machinery, and sight the gun, 
and aim it, and fire you out of it? Look at me. War 
would be impossible without me.” 

“And what would you do without me?” broke in the 
Manufacturer of guns and shells and explosives. “I am 
the real cause of war. My living depends on it, and the 
living of my relatives in army and navy and congres- 
sional circles. Without me war would cease.” 

“You forgot me!” said the Editor of the inflammatory 
paper. “I am the real cause of war. I get up scare- 
heads, and keep alive race hatred, and provoke quarrels. 
Count me the real cause.” 

“You!” said the Army and Navy Leagues. “You are 
too small to be considered. Look at us. Our living de- 
pends on war and the war spirit. We are powerful in 
lobbies and with legislators. We are the real cause. 
Without us war would be impossible.” 

Meanwhile the band continued to play, after the pretty 
girl had broken a bottle of champagne on the $20,000,000 
battleship, and it had slid down into the river. And the 
President of a great nation and forty thousand people 
took their hats off and cheered. 

Then the people put their hats on again and went 
home. And under their hats they carried century-old 
ignorance, false patriotism, hate, fear, prejudice, greed, 
and race pride. 

All of which make possible the Battleship, the Gun, 
the Shell, the Man Behind the Gun, the Manufacturer, 
the Editor, and the Army and Navy Leagues. 

Who are the people? We are. And we are the real 
cause of war. 


*From the Christian Endeavor World. 
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THE PRICE OF THE RED FEATHER 


A STORY OF ARMAMENTS 
By MONTAVILLE FLOWERS 


HAT influences have made the armaments of our 

time so enormous, so complex, so terribly efficient ? 
They are grounded deep in the materialism of our age. 
Despite all our churches and schools and clubs and up- 
lift societies, the one outstanding fact is: In our time 
men and women love money and what money buys. This 
commercial spirit, this material self-interest, is so well 
understood that political writers lay down this funda- 
mental proposition: Business interests determine the po- 
litical ideas of individuals, of communities, and of na- 
tions. 

Let us take Great Britain as an illustration, and sup- 
pose a bill is before the House of Commons to increase 
the navy by building new dreadnaughts. There are two 
sets of business influences acting on that vote, the in- 
ternal and the external. Let us examine the internal 
first. 

All those members who themselves are interested in 
the war industries will vote for the bill. Five-sixths of 
the naval construction of England is produced by pri- 
vate firms. ‘There are hundreds of these private firms 
directly and indirectly interested. The capital of the 
twelve largest firms is $225,000,000; the total private 
capital in all the naval concerns is three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. In 1913 the new naval construction 
alone, given to these firms, amounted to sixty millions 
of dollars. 

There are members sitting in Parliament who are di- 
rectly interested in those sixty millions. ‘The assem- 
blies of all the great nations contain men who are inter- 
ested in the various business enterprises of the lands. 
This is proper, and always will be so. I am not one of 
those dreaming theorists who believe that the world is 
to be redeemed by putting all business men out of legis- 
latures. ‘The remedies are elsewhere. So in England 
there are members of Parliament who are shareholders 
in these war firms. ‘The Armstrong-Whitworth Com- 
pany has in its stockholders sixty noblemen. There are 
fifteen baronets, twenty knights, twenty military and 
naval officers, eight members of Parliament, and eight 
journalists; and do not forget the journalists. Philip 
Snowden, member of Parliament, said in March, 1914, 
that it would be impossible to throw a stone across Par- 
liament without hitting a member who is a shareholder 
in one of these firms. 

This direct interest, then, is the first finger of influ- 
ence on that vote for that bill. 

Second, other members are influenced by the officers 
and operators of these companies. Here is a startling 
situation, true in all European countries. Many of the 
chief officers and operators of war companies are men 
who have been high officials in the government, the army, 
and the navy. Every business man knows they are em- 
ployed by these huge firms because of their experience, 
their skill, their power with the government. In the 
twelve leading companies referred to, there are today 
men who have been admirals, generals, secretaries in the 
cabinet, governors of provinces, and even the private 


secretaries of former prime ministers. ‘The total influ- 
ence of all these men upon any vote is tremendous. 

That is the second finger of influence on the bill. 

Third, other members vote big war budgets because 
they represent constituencies whose business will be ben- 
cfited. 

That is the third finger, and it is a great thumb. 

The word armament produces in the mind pictures of 
forts, cannon, ammunition, armor plate, torpedoes, 
mines, submarines, and dreadnaughts; but that is only 
the first line. ‘Then follow all the steel and all the ma- 
chinery used in construction: the motors, dynamos, tele- 
scopes, compasses, searchlights, automobiles, aircraft, 
and electrical apparatus, with all their accessories and 
tools and all the firms that make them. In March, 1914, 
the admiralty of England made contracts with forty- 
three firms under the single heading of tools. All these 
are the second line of interests. 

Then follow clothing, chemicals, food, fuel, horses, 
harness, leather, medicines, surgical instruments; and 
beneath all these are the great fundamentals—coal, 
wood, iron, and copper. Thus the influences ramify 
among hundreds of firms, knitting together and swaying 
stockholders, officers, clerks, salesmen, and laborers— 
from the miner who picks up a lump of coal in the depths 
of Newcastle to the aviator who drops the finished bomb 
from the finished airship that flies from the finished 
dreadnaught plying the Dardanelles. 

These are the business interests that form the political 
ideas and decide the votes of Parliament. Every man 
from top to bottom is soon alive and working for his own 
welfare. The bill must pass. The failure of the bill 
for the new dreadnaughts might deprive the pert daugh- 
ter of a washerwoman or the wife of some dockman in 
Glasgow of the red feather she has picked out for her 
Kaster bonnet. 

Remember that these conditions and influences are 
duplicated exactly in Germany, France, Russia, Austria, 
and Italy. 

Now take the second step in internal influences. This 
is the age of combination ; and many of these great war 
firms of England, following the modern tendency, are 
united in one common interest in the usual way—by the 
cross-holding of stocks and by officers. In the fourteen 
largest firms, fifteen leading names appear as officers and 
directors. One of these names appears six times; three, 
four times; four, three times; and all the others, twice ; 
the fifteen names appear forty-four times in the fourteen 
companies. 

There you have these fingers of influence organized 
into a giant hand, which holds the empire of Great 
Britain at the end of the military arm. 

Both hand and arm are duplicated in Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Italy. 

What is the body? It is the huge bulk where all these 
military arms of all these countries join together with 
the great bankers and financiers of the empires. Do 
these private navy yards and cannon factories of all of 
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these hating nations actually join in a real operation to 
promote their common business? Does this interna- 
tional crime exist? 

In March, 1913, the German Reichstag exposed the 
existence of a war trust composed of German, Austrian, 
and Belgian firms for the sale of repeating rifles in Rus- 
sia, China, and other countries. They discovered that 
officials of their war department had been bribed by a 
member of that trust—the Krupp Gun Company. These 
officials were arrested and tried. Some were found 
guilty, some dismissed, and some imprisoned. Among 
those imprisoned was the secretary to the German Min- 
ister of War. 

The German Weapon and Munitions Company of 
Dresden, making guns for Germany, holds leading shares 
in three French companies in Paris, thus stimulating 
France to build great armaments to match Germany. 

The Noble Dynamite Company of England has four- 
teen directors, eight of them Englishmen and six of 
them German. They hold the majority of stock of four 
companies in England now working night and day to 
make dynamite with which Englishmen are to blow Ger- 
mans to atoms; and they own large interests in four 
companies in Germany now working day and night to 
make dynamite with which Germans are to blow Eng- 
lishmen to atoms. 

Finally, the Harvey United Steel Company operated 
from 1901 to 1912 with its capital stock held as follows: 


10,000 shares were held in six English war companies. 
12,000 shares were held in five French war companies. 
7,500 shares were held in two German firms, one of them 
Krupp. 
8.000 shares were held by an Italian firm. 
4,301 shares were held by an American firm. 
6,000 shares were held by an English banker. 
3,000 shares were held by a French banker. 
300 shares were held by a German banker. 


Each of these eighteen firms and banks was repre- 
sented in the management by one or more directors, who 
sat in council to push the general business of all. That 
is the outside influence on every vote, on every war bill, 
in every nation of the world! That is the body of the 
Beast of War! 

In times of peace, when men were singing in the fields, 
it raised the war scare. Each arm in turn held high its 
hand full of ships and guns and men. Then each other 
arm at once took into its hand more ships and guns and 
men. ‘Thus for forty years the Beast played before the 
very eyes of us all—until its huge arms lay black and 
fearful across all the nations of Europe. 

Then one day the Beast went mad. With one fright- 
ful claw unsheathed far into the breast of Germany, an- 
other sunk deep into the heart of France; with one tear- 
ing the vitals from Great Britain, another choking the 
throat of struggling Austria; with one ripping the body 
of giant Russia, another grinding the face of tiny Bel- 
gium—the War Beast now roars with glee as it smashes 
the nations together in earth and sea and sky. 

If there be no death for this Beast, there is no hope 
for civilization. There is a death. The governments 

-can purge the earth of this evil if each will take over in 
its own land every shop that makes a war gun and every 
dock that builds a warship; and then will reduce its ar- 
maments to the sensible needs of the nation, not again 
to be swollen and controlled by the money-lust of men. 
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When this war ends, as some day it must end, and the 
councilors gather together, as some day they must gather, 
to lay down the principles of peace, the first suggestion 
will be to reduce and regulate armaments. The Krupps 
will be there from Germany, the Creuseots will be there 
from France, and the Armstrongs and Whitworths will 
be there from England to protect—what? ‘Their pri- 
vate business interests! Now, if nations are civilized, 
private interests will have no hearing. No matter how 
many factories may stand idle forever; no matter how 
many men must readjust themselves anew to life; no 
matter how great the economic losses may seem to be, 
these considerations can never measure against making 
an end of war. The cost of the first year of this war 
would have bought every share of stock of every great 
war factory in the world and indemnified every laborer 
for his idleness for the remainder of his life. 

When this war is over there will have been left 
slaughtered and horribly buried upon the battlefields and 
under the seas of Europe; broken, distorted, and un- 
recognizable in the hospitals of Europe; wild and raging 
in the asylums of Europe, more young men than have 
lived by war works since war works began. That is an 
economic loss beyond redemption ; that is a human sacri- 
fice beyond atonement! 

Is the moral force of our civilization equal to this 
moral task? Will the money-love of men again prevail ? 
Or will the cause of the common welfare of the race rise 
triumphant? The answers to these questions will meas- 
ure the hope of the new peace. 

Are mothers to give the babies from their breasts, 
fathers the sons from their sides, forever, for the red 
feathers these war works enable them to wear? 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS: 
TWELVE OBJECTIONS 
By ROBERT CROMWELL ROOT 


1 The school courses are already too full; therefore no 
e other course should be added. This objection is 
sustained by Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia University, 
one of America’s highest educational authorities. 

2. Military training has not enough educational value 
to replace any subject that rightfully belongs in the 
school courses of study. This objection is upheld by 
Prof. John Dewey ; President Henry Churchill King, of 
Oberlin College ; ex-President Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 
vard University; ex-Governor Charles E. Hughes, now 
of the United States Supreme Court, and Gen. John W. 
Foster, ex-Secretary of State. 

3. The supposed benefits of military training can be 
secured more effectively by other means: the gymnasium 
and outdoor games and athletics. ‘This statement is sup- 
ported by such expert testimony as that of Dr. Dudley 
Sargent, head of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard 
University ; ex-President Eliot; Professor Reichart, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, State Superintendent of Schools of Pennsylvania, 
and by Prof. Charles Zueblin, President King, Pro- 
fessor Dewey, Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Moreover, the supposed 


benefits of military drill are due not to the system, but 
to the personality of the particular instructors. 
4. The regulations generally, if not invariably, used 
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in military drill were prepared for adults and not for 
boys. The California law of 1915 states that U. S. 
Army regulations are to be used in drilling high-school 
cadets. This is manifestly an absurd requirement. 
Furthermore, teachers who have had experience in mili- 
tary schools tell me that the boys often resort to decep- 
tion and outright lying in order to avoid the harsh pun- 
ishment inflicted for violation of the strict military dis- 
cipline. Moreover, actual tests show that the boy who 
begins target practice early in his teens so affects his 
muscles that he is inferior in accurate shooting to the 
one who begins target practice in maturer years. 

5. The girls, even more than the boys, need the phys- 
ical development supposed to be derived from military 
training; but the system thus far in use wholly ignores 
this greater need of the girls. 

6. For all except a few officers in command, military 
training develops a_ blind, unthinking obedience. 
“Their’s not to reason why, Their’s but to do and die” — 
pitiable “Six Hundred”! For the rank and file, mili- 
tary training represses individuality (ex-President 
Charles W. Eliot) and self-initiative (H. Carrington, 
Review of Reviews, February, 1916, pp. 234-235) in the 
hoys at the very time these qualities should be developed. 
Hence, for the rank and file, military drill prepares the 
hoys to be mere imitators and automatons instead of 
self-reliant leaders of their fellow-men. Since military 
training, as the authorities quoted state, has not enough 
educational value to replace any other subject, and since 
the supposed benefits may be more effectively secured by 
other accessible, practical means, and since one-half of 
the school population is wholly ignored by this system, 
it therefore seems to be perfectly clear that the actual 
value of military training is practically ni] and should 
have no place in our school courses (Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer). Years ago English schools tried military 
training, and, finding it physically harmful, gave it up. 

7. To adopt military training in our schools would be 
contrary to our national traditions and national ideals ; 
therefore it would be undemocratic and un-American. 
It would out-Prussianize Prussia, for neither the Prus- 
sians nor Germans have as yet been so steeped in mili- 
tarism as to burden their regular schools with military 
training (Prof. John Dewey, Dr. Nathan Schaeffer, and 
Dr. John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education of 
New York State). 

8. ‘T'o establish military drill in our schools would, in 
the boys’ minds, place the emphasis on might and not on 
right. It would very strongly imply that might should 
be the first instead of the last line of defense. The writer 
has seen proof of this in pupils now taking military 
training in certain California schools. 

9. Military training in the public schools fosters a 
spirit of suspicion and distrust of other nations. Acting 
on the fictitious plea of “national necessity,” a “national 
enemy” must be found. This engenders international 
hatred—a long step toward war (Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, Professor Reichart, Dr. John H. Finley). : 

10. Military training in the public schools is not nec- 
essary in order to teach patriotism or to provide for na- 
tional defense. Military drill may lead to efficiency on 
the parade ground or to skill at target practice, but it 
does not necessarily develop the spirit of patriotism. 
Real patriotism is of the spirit—of qualities of mind and 
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heart; hence it is not acquired by evolutions on the drill 
ground or by shooting at a target. True patriotism 
grows out of character. It requires a patriot to live a 
clean, strong life for his country quite as much as it re- 
quires one to be ready to die in defense of his country. 
“We can no longer look to war for the development of 
either national or individual character” (Justice Charles 
E. Hughes). The past experience of England, Ger- 
many, and the United States, not to mention other coun- 
tries, shows how unnecessary and foolish is the plea for 
military drill in our public schools on the ground of 
“national defense” (“National Preparedness Facts,” by 
Hon. Claude Kitchin). 

11. The moral danger. The laws of the community 
and of the State forbid the boy to carry arms. He knows 
that the man who assaults his fellow-man with a deadly 
weapon is tried in court for his liberty or his life. He 
goes to Sunday school and learns the command: “Thou 
shalt not kill.” He attends church and hears that he 
“must do unto others as he would have others do to 
him,” and then he joins the cadet corps and is trained 
with gun and sword in the art of killing his fellow-men! 
Then we wonder why our boys have such hazy ideas on 
moral questions! We wonder why our boys are so often 
lacking in clear vision, clear reasoning, and right action 
(Prof. G. M. Stratton, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of California, in the “Double Standard in Regard 
to Fighting”). 

12. The school system and the war system have noth- 
ing in common. We should be unalterably opposed to 
military drill in our public schools because it would join 
in close partnership the finest thing that American civil- 
ization has given to humanity—our free public schools, 
the hope of democracy—with war, the most barbaric, in- 
human, and un-Christian system ever inflicted upon a 
struggling world. 

Let us teach our boys that law and order must replace 
war, and the “Golden Rule” replace the law of hate and 
martial conflict. 


A DAY AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
By H. P. 


[i the shadow of Big Ben, and quite near to the 
Abbey, within a stone’s throw of the Home Office 
and almost next door to Scotland Yard, stands St. 
Stephen’s House. The words, “St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster,” mean much to the lover of English history, 
and possibly “St. Stephen’s House, Westminster,” mav 
find special significance in times to come in the history 
of international relations. For it is here that the 
Friends’ Emergency Committee has its headquarters, 
and it is here that day after day ever since the beginning 
of the war, a never-ending stream of our so-called “alien 
enemies” have come. Each brings varying needs that 
have been met with food, clothing, money, or advice, 
and, above all, sympathy, which has seemed to be the 
most valued of all. 

It was in August, 1914, within two days of the out- 
break of war, that the Society of Friends, with the co- 
operation of others, began to take steps to relieve some 
of the distress that was immediately felt among the 
thousands of Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians who 
were then in England. 
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From the first the committee’s work has been greatly 
helped by the approval of the Home Office; and very 
soon the police authorities from Scotland Yard were 
quite ready to co-operate in a friendly spirit. This 
work is carried on almost entirely by volunteer work- 
ers—men and women—who interview the’applicants and 
visit them in their homes, so that running expenses are 
kept as low as they possibly can be. The National Peace 
Council kindly housed the committee at first in part of 
their offices, but as the work increased other rooms have 
had to be added. 

Let us pay a visit to these various rooms. ‘The ele- 
vator quickly takes us to the fourth floor. ‘This, per- 
haps, may be considered the headquarters, for it is here 
the secretary and treasurer and their assistants are gen- 
erally to be found. It is here that the workers bring 
the little white slips of paper signed by conveners of 
sub-committees, and get them exchanged by the kindly 
cashier for money or cheques, to be sent to the various 
almoners who are looking after needy families. Here, 
too, is the traveling department, where so much active 
work was done, especially in the early months of the war. 

We climb the stairs to the next floor, where we are at 
once faced by the door of “169.” This is the home of 
Sub-committee I, and throughout the morning come the 
applicants for whom the emergency committee exists. 
Leaving these to be kindly and wisely dealt with by two 
or three lady workers who can talk in English or Ger- 
man, whichever language is most needed, we walk to the 
other side of the room. 

What is that lady doing with those rows and rows of 
cards—5,300 of them—and all carefully numbered ? 
Those cards contain the key to the whole situation from 
the workers’ point of view, and must be kept in order, 
or dire confusion follows. Every card, with all the 
numerous reports fastened to it, contains, not only the 
name and the address and registration number of each 
person who has at any time applied to the committee 
for help, but also their whole family history. Thus these 
5,300 cards represent dealings with many thousands of 
people. Some, of course, are those belonging to single 
men and women ; but the majority have to do with fami- 
lies, and tell the occupation of the father before he was 
interned, the birthplace of the mother—very often in 
Kngland—the number of children, their ages, and 
whether boys or girls; so that when it comes to the giv- 
ing of clothes, it can easily be seen what sort of things 
are needed, and frocks are not sent when suits are in 
demand ; and if it is the granting of food supplies, then 
the card tells whether it is milk for a baby of a few 
months old, or something more substantial for hungry 
ten-year-olds. Then, too, the references of character, 
and the kind of help that is needed, are carefully noted, 
and it is pathetic to see how very, very often it is “work” 
that is asked for. Work is one of the most difficult 
things for the committee to supply—for who will em- 
ploy an “enemy”? But even this trouble is being 
bravely met, and if we cross the passage to “168” we 
can be introduced to a lady who is running an employ- 
ment bureau. How pleased she is over each situation 
that is successfully obtained, never mind how much time 
it has taken, and how many letters she has had to write: 
it is all very much worth while. 

168” is the home of Sub-committee II, and we see 
another group similar to that sitting in “169.” The 
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work of these two sub-committees is the same, but the 
numbers are greater than one can deal with; as it is, the 
meetings, held three times a week, last long and late into 
the evening, for all cases are dealt with as promptly as 
possible. 

Here is a respectably dressed woman who is in difli- 
culties about her house; she has far more rent to pay 
than she can afford now in her straitened circumstances, 
with her husband away in camp; but what can she do? 
She hardly dares to give the house up, for it is so diffi- 
cult to find a landlord who will let anything to an alien. 
One of St. Stephen’s workers has made house-hunting a 
specialty, and has hit upon the plan of renting two or 
three good-sized houses and letting the rooms out at 
moderate charges to those folk who need them so, and 
we watch the woman’s face brightening as she talks to 
him, and she goes away with at any rate (haf load taken 
off her shoulders. . 

The gratitude shown for the gifts is often most touch- 
ing; it isso great for what seems, possibly, a rather small 
thing. But it is the sympathy which accompanies the 
gift that calls it forth. 

We are struck by the number of children among the 
applicants, and in reply to questions are told it is one 
of the days when the American lady doctor gives ad- 
vice. Not only is advice given, but many of the little 
folk have been sent into the country, where fresh air, 
plenty of food, and joyous surroundings have given good 
results. We are told, too, that the committee is rejoic- 
ing over the offer for some months of a Children’s Holi- 
day Home at a nominal rent, so that this part of the 
work can continue through the winter months. 

Outside the hands of Big Ben are pointing to twelve 
o’clock, and some one steps forward and says that we 
have a little pause each day for prayer, and then after a 
few moments of silence a petition is made for help in 
this time of sorrow, and that all bitterness may be taken 
away. Some of us like to remember that just then, too, 
in the grand old Abbey so near by, there is a time for 
prayer being observed, and we feel that thus we are being 
“bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 

Then the friendly interviewing goes on again, and 
loth the one who questions and the one who answers fee! 
a fresh bond of sympathy between them. One woman 
writes, “I cannot forget the happy hour I spent at St. 
Stephen’s House, even though I was crying most of the 
time!” 

Further on down the long passage is the clothing de- 
partment. This is really three small rooms, in one of 
which stands a German tailor busy cutting out: for not 
only is clothing given away, but also work to those who 
can do it. Just lately a substantial sum of money has 
been given by the Emergency Committee and the 
Friends’ War Victims’ Committee, so that some of our 
unemployed cases in England could make clothing for 
the sufferers, refugees, and others in France and Hol- 
land. 

As the cold weather came on the clothing-rooms became 
very busy, for the mothers, who seldom asked for them- 
selves, were anxious that their children should not suf- 
fer; and with the government allowance of 11s. 64d. 
weekly for the upkeep of the home, and 1s. 9d. for each 
child, there was less than no margin for clothes, with 
London prices of food and rent. (In the country 9s. 3d. 
and 1s. 9d. are the allowances given.) Not very much 
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to take the place of the earnings of the breadwinner, 
who has been ordered off to camp. 

Is there anything done at St. Stephen’s for the 35,000 
civilian Germans and Austrians in camp? Yes; if we 
go up another staircase we find the two rooms where the 
Detention Camps Sub-committee sits. Regular visits to 
the camps—of which there are about twenty in various 
parts of the British Isles—have been arranged. One 
Friend gives the whole of his time to this, and much is 
done also by-local Friends. The most frequent request 
from the married men is that their wives and children 
may be visited, and over 3,000 families have been seen ; 
the greatest gratitude is shown for this, both by the men 
and their wives. In this room a large number of articles 
made by the men in camp are always on sale, and many 
of them show great ingenuity as well as artistic taste. 
Providing some employment for these prisoners in their 
enforced leisure isan important part of the committee’s 
work, and takes up the whole time of our “Industrial 
Advisers.” 


The whole of one day would not be enough to hear all 
about the work of the Camps Committee, and we must 
pay our visit to the room that has been left to the last, 
where the click of two typing machines tells what work 
is being carried on. 

One thought presses strongly—if only the members 
of the Anti-German League and similar societies would 
come and work a while at St. Stephen’s House they 
would be cured of their malady of hate—they would 
realize how the unkindness of English people hurts. It 
is not resentment that is felt so much as pain, especially 
among those of the better class; the majority of the 
wives are Englishwomen, the only thing laid to their 
charge being marriage with a German or Austrian, and 
the words, “people are so unkind,” come over and over 
again. The seeds of love and good will scattered so 
plentifully at St. Stephen’s House will surely some day 
strike root and grow; and we know that a similar work 
is being carried on by German men and women in Berlin 
for foreigners in distress there. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


| ese LIEBKNECHT, the courageous leader of the So- 
cial Democratjc minority in the German Reichstag, 
precipitated another turbulent scene in that chamber 
recently by a fierce denunciation of the demoralizing ef- 
fects of war. Discussing the educational budget and 
the purposes of the government in military teaching, he 
roused the war party to violent protest by asserting: 

“Education today serves to strengthen militarism 
and capitalism. The teaching of history is system- 
atically distorted for the purpose of introducing certain 
political convictions. The militarizing of the schools 
converts them into training stables for war. You edu- 
cate your children to be war machines. Just as in the 
Thirty Years’ War, so the present war has a demoral- 
izing and baneful effect on education. As long as our 
educational ideal centers in a death struggle, the libera- 
tion of the working classes cannot come. The workers 
themselves must tackle the job of education. The troops 
must fight not merely in the trenches; they ought to 
lower their arms and direct them against the common 
enemy.” 


. Extension of the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to the world, as a practical step to prevent wars, 
was advocated by Rear Admiral French E. Chadwick 
in an article which appeared early in March in the 
New York Times. Protesting against the commercial 
system of exploitation of backward countries and of 
competition for special privileges, to be backed up by 
armed force, he urged free and equal opportunities in 
trade and on the sea, and recognition of the right to in- 
tegrity and independence of every people and nation. 
National selfishness and conflicts for trade constitute 
the cause of war, he declares; and the only remedy is 
the abolition of the theory of “spheres of influence” by 
a world congress, international co-operation in the de- 
velopment of world resources, and a “good deal more of 
the Golden Rule,” which the Admiral hopes “is what 
we are striving toward.” 


.. “To bring release to the captives,” writes G. P. 
Bryce, in the foreign mail of the International Y. M. 


C. A., “is the motive of our work in Ahmednagar Camp, 
among the prisoners of war. Ahmednagar is the chief 
concentration camp for German and Austrian prisoners 
for India and adjacent parts of the world. Not physical 
release from internment was in mind; we strive that 
men might not be bound by the fetters of racial hatred 
or lose the liberty of Christian love and fellowship. 
Our aim is twofold: first, by linking the men with the 
world brotherhood of the association to keep them from 
the dangers of isolation and dwarfing of life, and, sec- 
ondly, to give a note of cheerful wholesomeness to men _ 
living under the abnormal conditions of idleness and 
separation from their families and their daily work.” 


.. K. F. Armoldson, to whom was awarded a share in 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1908, died at his home in Stock- 
holm on February 20, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Mr. Arnoldson, who had been a member of the Swedish 
Parliament, divided the prize with Mr. Fredrik Bajer, 
of Denmark, a member of the Danish Parliament, with 
whom he had been associated as a young man in the 
formation of the Republican Society of the North, one 
of the earliest internationalist organizations aiming at 
confederation of all Scandinavian countries under a 
republican form of government. He was a lifelong ad- 
vocate of liberal ideals, and was one of the organizers of 
the Swedish Peace Society. A son, Prof. Torild Ar- 
noldson, now holds a chair of modern languages at the 
University of Utah; he is an active member of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. ; 


. Action in favor of calling a peace congress of neu- 
tral nations was urged upon the members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in a recent hearing upon 
Representative Meyer London’s resolution to ask Presi- 
dent Wilson to take the initiative for a council to offer 
mediation to the warring countries of Europe. Dele- 
gates of the Socialist Party, labor unions, the Society of 
Friends, the Women’s Peace Party, and other organiza- 
tions in the United States presented the argument, 
speaking for bodies numbering hundreds of thousands 
of members. Among the speakers were Morris Hillquit, 
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national chairman of the Socialist Party, who asserted 
that the unity of Socialists abroad is reasserting itself 
in agitation for peace; Senator D. B. Montgomery, of 
West Virginia, representing half a million families of 
the United Mine Workers; Dr. O. Edwin Janney, of 
Baltimore, chairman of the general committee of the 
Society of Friends; Dr. Kasimir A. Zurawski, of the 
University of Chicago, who said he spoke for four mil- 
lion people of Polish descent; Herman Bernstein and 
Assemblyman Abraham Shiplacoff, of New York City, 
and Representative London himself, the only Socialist 
in Congress. 


‘ International law is to be the subject of a course 
of twenty lectures to be delivered at Northwestern Uni- 
versity during the spring by Charles Cheney Hyde, 
known as an expert in international law in this country. 
The course, it is announced, is intended to appeal to 
students who are interested in the new position which 
the United States has assumed among the nations 
through its diplomacy in the present war. The first 
lecture is to be given on March 20. Among the topics 
are: “What is International Law?” “The Story of the 
Monroe Doctrine,” “Our Dealings with Mexico Since 
1913,” “Neutrality: Nature of the Obligation,” “Duties 
of the United States as a Neutral,” “Peace Negotia- 
tions,” “Roosevelt’s Mediation in the Russo-Japanese 
War—How Far Can We Go Today?” “War: Its Effects 
Upon Belligerents,” and “The Supremacy of the United 
States Over its Own Territory.” Professor Hyde is a 
member of the executive committee of the Chicago 
branch of the American Peace Society. 


Students of the University of Pittsburgh defeated 
students of George Washington University in a debate 
on the evening of Friday, March 10, in the auditorium 
of the Public Library in Washington, defending the neg- 
ative of the question: “Resolved, That an international 
police force should be established to enforce interna- 
tional treaties and agreements and to preserve interna- 
tional peace.” 


Leaders of the student body of Princeton Univer- 
sity have recently published a letter opposing military 
drill, which is of peculiar significance in view of the 
intense military campaign being carried on at that uni- 
versity in common with other schools and colleges. The 
letter was signed by Frank Glick, of Pittsburgh, captain 
of the football team; William H. Osborn, of New York: 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, of New York, editorial chair- 
man of the Daily Princetonian; Laurence G. Payson, of 
New York, secretarv of the senior class, and Samuel M. 
Shoemaker, Jr., of Baltimore, president of the Princeton 
Y. M. C. A. The text of the letter follows: 


“We are opposed to the militaristic propaganda now being 
carried on in American colleges. Our opposition is specifi- 
eally directed against the introduction of military instruction 
at Princeton and against the summer-camp movement. Our 
reasons for this stand are based on a belief that such pro- 
cedures are ineffectual and contain certain elements of 
danger. 

“If recognized Government authorities believe that the 
present army and navy of the United States are inadequate 
for defence against an even remotely possible foe, it would 
seem proper that the Government at once institute steps to 
improve them. These steps should, we believe, take the form 
of enlarging our present army and navy training schools and 
of founding other similar institutions in the West and South: 
of stimulating general enlistment by making service in the 
army more attractive and democratic; of perfecting our 
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material preparedness, i. e., as regards ready supplies of arms, 
ammunition, munitions, hospital, and ambulance equipment. 
ete., and of organizing the economic resources whence our® 
country can draw such enormous power. 

“This form of preparedness we favor, joined with a pre- 
paredness of which an essential part is an intelligent interest 
in international affairs and a fuller understanding of 
national policies. Colleges are not the place for drilling or 
for instruction in military matters. 

“We think ill-advised and entirely ineffectual the sort of 
‘preparedness’ brought into being by going about stirring up 
the military feelings of the young men of the country and by 
a haphazard drilling for a few weeks in the summer. This 
country can be secured without such a diversion of the 
energies and interests of men in the process of being 
educated, and without increasing the risk of a jingoistic war 
by a continual calling out of ‘War's coming!’ 

“Patriotism which shoulders a rifle is not the only sort of 
patriotism; the discipline gained at Plattsburgh is not the 
only sort of discipline, and every one who hesitates to 
swallow the results of the sort of action now being urged by 
the militaristic party is not necessarily a coward. This letter 
is a protest against the intimation that such is the case.” 


Plaus for a pageant in which the progress of all 
nations during the past ten years will be shown by stu- 
dents from various countries now in colleges or univer- 
sities of the United States, are being considered by the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs in the colleges. This 
method of spreading international understanding and 
cosmopolitanism was discussed at the ninth annual con- 
vention at Harvard. The plan was suggested by the 
Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Michigan, which 
is planning to give an “All Nations Revue” on March 7. 
It was urged that a similar pageant, given every ten 
years by students of ten of the leading colleges, would 
graphically present the cosmopolitan idea before many 
student bodies, and do much to arouse international sen- 
timent and mold undergraduate opinion. 


The avowed purpose of the Allies is to overcome 
the preparedness mania characteristic especially of what 
we call Prussian militarism. Yet this is the system 
most ardently advocated for free America. 


Opposed to the present wild programs for pre- 
paredness we find such organizations as The Grangers, 
the Labor Unions, the United Mine Workers, the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union with its two million of workers, 
the Socialists, and the women voters of the West. 


. . Whatever one’s opinion relative to the President’: 
handling of the Mexican problem heretofore, the Ad- 
ministration is at the moment handling the firebrand 
Villa in the only rational way. We are simply enforc- 
ing law, and that with the advice and consent of the 
de facto Mexican government which we ourselves have 
recognized. In pursuing this brigand, we are simply 
following “the law of the hot trail.” It is not interven- 
tion nor an act of war against Mexico. The present 
operations are in accordance with the principles set 
forth in the editorial of the February ApvocaTe or 
Peace, entitled “Pan Americanism and Mexico.” The 
questions now remaining are: Is the Carranza govern- 
ment effective? Are the nineteen other American re- 
publics intelligently in sympathy with our govern- 
ment? Will it yet be necessary for Pan America to 
sever relations with Mexico? Will a blockade of Mex- 
ico’s port and boundaries yet be necessary? Are we to 


have another Boxer rebellion experience south of the 
Rio Grande? 


' 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


_ program of the American Peace Society was 
presented before the House Committee on Naval 

Affairs on March 13, in connection with the discussion 

of the naval appropriation bill, upon which the commit- 

tee has been taking testimony before proceeding to draft 


its measure. The courtesy of Representative Walter L. 
Hensley, a member of the committee and president of 
the Missouri Peace Society, made it possible for us to 
secure an assignment from Chairman Padgett to in- 
clude nearly the whole day. The members of the com- 
mittee showed a lively interest in the presentation 
of the pacifist argument, in the story of the growth 
and present status of the movement for an interna- 
tional tribunal at The Hague, and in the contention for 
conservatism in considering any increase in naval arma- 
ment which might arouse distrust abroad and confuse 
and obstruct the campaign for rational methods of set- 
tling international issues. 

Arthur 1). Call, secretary of the society, outlined the 
proposals for constructive methods in dealing with con- 
flicts of national interest, and reviewed the progress of 
the international movement up to the time when the 
hope of an establishment of an international court in 
1914 was dashed by the outbreak of war. Dr. Samuel 
T. Dutton, of New York, speaking for our New York- 
New Jersey Department, urged that no naval policy be 
adopted which might weaken this nation’s influence for 
international friendship. Oscar T. Crosby, of Washing- 
ton, proposed the insertion of a clause in any naval bill 
that might be decided upon, providing that in case an 
internationa! court competent to settle international dis- 
putes should be established within the term of the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation, further construction 
should cease and any surplus remaining should revert 
to the treasury. Malcolm W. Davis, assistant editor of 
the Apvocare or Peace, closing the case for the 
society, contended that the burden of proof for the 
necessity of any radical increase rests with the people 
who propose it; that the testimony of naval experts has 
disclosed no clear reasons for nor advice on a new 
naval policy, and that consequently the wise policy is 
to make efficient what we have and not launch upon 
new plans which might endanger the international struc- 
ture. 

The Anti-preparedness Committee were also assigned 
a part of the same day, their speakers being Francis 
King Carey, of Baltimore; John A. McSparran, of 
Philadelphia, of the National Grange, and Allan L. 
Benson, Socialist candidate for President. 

Copies of the hearing may be secured by writing to 
the clerk of the Committee on Naval Affairs, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Wortp Court CoNGREsSS 


A second World Court Congress, following the one 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, in May, 1915, will be held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, on May 2, 3, and 4. 
The details are in the hands of the World’s Court 
League, which is soliciting the co-operation of societies 
which desire peace and an international court instead 
of international conflict. Recognizing that the prin- 
ciple of the court has been both accepted in theory and 
established in fact, the league looks to positive action 


for its establishment at the first possible moment. ‘The 
program for the congress will be limited to the one topic 
of promoting such an international court, without refer- 
ence to any issue which deals with conditions prior to 
its establishment or to the present question of prepared- 
ness for war. Among the men who will address the 
congress are William Howard Taft, Judge Alton B. 
Parker, John Hays Hammond, Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, James Brown Scott, 
Senators Lawrence Y. Sherman, Warren G. Harding, 
Albert B. Fall, and William Alden Smith; Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson, Rabbi Joseph Silverman, Theodore 
Marburg, Henry Clews, Talcott Williams, Bainbridge 
Colby, and Dr. Frederick Lynch. The league may be 
addressed at the Equitable Building, New York City. 


LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


The annual conference of the American Branch of 
the League to Enforce Peace will be held in Washington 
on Friday and Saturday, May 26 and 27, at the New 
Willard Hotel. William Howard Taft will conduct 
the conference as president of the organization. The 
officers are carrying forward an active campaign for a 
large attendance, urging the importance, both for this 
and future generations, of the formation of a world 
league against war. They are also inviting the co- 
operation of other organizations in sending delegates 
to aid in the working out of practical plans for the sub- 
stitution of international for competitive national ac- 
tion. The league may be addressed at 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


AMERICAN ScHoot PEACE LEAGUE 


The year book of the American School Peace League, 
which has just been received, reviews the progress which 
that organization has made during 1915 in the funda- 
mental work of enlisting the co-operation of teachers 
generally in the peace campaign, and of presenting the 
arguments for the constructive program of internation- 
alism to children, as their minds are being formed in 
the public schools, in terms which they can easily com- 
prehend. The report is a record of increasing activity 
and growth. The book also includes the successful 
essays in the Seabury Prize Contest of 1915. 


CuurcH Pract UNION 


The report of the secretary of the Church Peace 
Union for the year 1915 contains an interesting discus- 
sion of the reaction throughout the world to the chal- 
lenge of the war crisis, and of the new movements both 
for militarism and internationalism which have come 
out of it. The progress of the campaign for arousing 
the churches and enlisting their active aid in the cause 
of peace is reviewed, together with the results of a wide- 
spread publicity program. 


New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Tryon, the Department Director, attended the 
first annual banquet, on March 1, of the reorganized 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, of which Hon. George 
L. Crosman, president of the Maine Peace Society, is 
president. The principal speaker was Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, whose topic was “The Two Americas.” On March 
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5+ the Department Director brought to a close, with 
a lecture on “World Reconstruction After the War,” a 
series of Sunday evening salons at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Augustus Stevens, of Portland, at which inter- 
national peace has been a frequent theme of discussion. 
On March 12 the Department Director spoke in the 
piscopal Church at the morning service at Wakefield, 
Mass.; on March 13 he gave his stereopticon lecture, 
“One Hundred Years of Peace,” at the academy at Kast 
(ireenwich, Rhode Island, and while in that State ar- 
ranged for the Rhode Island Peace Society an open 
meeting of the Board of Trade of Westerly, at which 
he will be the speaker. On March 18 he began a ten 
days’ lecture tour in New Hampshire at a meeting of 
the Woman’s Federation of Manchester. On both Sun- 
days included in the tour he was engaged to address 
union meetings held under the auspices of churches. 
He had added Hill, Newport, Charlestown, and Cilare- 
mont to the towns already reported as included in his 
proposed itinerary, and expected to add others as he 
proceeded. By invitation of the editors of the Yale 
Law Journal he will have in the May number of that 
magazine an article on “International Police,” the elev- 
enth in a series on peace and arbitration. 
FRIENDS’ Mission COMMITTEE 

The following resolution was adopted by the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Committee at its quarterly meeting, 
held in Tokyo, Japan, on February 18: 


“As American citizens resident in Japan, we have learned 
with deep regret of the efforts now being made to put the 
United States among the nations which depend for their 
peace and security upon military preparedness. 

“We believe that the position of leadership which the 
United States has held in the promotion of world peace for 
the past hundred years would be partially lost with the 
entrance of our nation upon an era of international fear and 
competitive armaments. 

“While the Japanese recognize the right of the United 
States to increase armaments, and while the European situa- 
tion gives to them a partial explanation for such action. 
there is little room for doubt that a response to the present 
appeal for military preparedness in America would exert an 
unfavorable influence upon the Japanese nation. 

“We believe, further, that the representatives of the Chris- 
tian churches of the United States wou!d find their task in 
Japan and other Oriental countries grow more difficult if 
their own country should get further away from the ideal of 
a non-military nation resting its cause upon justice and the 
spirit of conciliation. 

“On behalf of the Friends’ Mission in Japan, Gurnoy Bin- 
ford, Chairman; IF’. E. R. Coleman, Seertary ; Gilbert Bowles, 
Chairman Peace and Social Service Committee.” 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Society 


“The Great Settlement—How Can the War System 
Be Abolished and International Justice Be Estab- 
lished ?” is the subject of a series of public meetings in 
Ford Hall, Boston, arranged under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. These meetings are held 
on Sunday afternoons at 3 o’clock. The list of speak- 
ers follows: March 26, Herbert S. Houston, of New 
York, chairman of the Committee on Information of 
the League to Enforce Peace, on “World Commerce—a 
Force for World Peace ;” April 9, George W. Nasmyth, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Branch of the League to 
Enforce Peace, on “Why I Favor a League to Enforce 
Peace :” April 16, Sidney L. Gulick, of New York, sec- 
retary of the American Branch of the World Alliance 
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of the Churches for the Promotion of International! 
Friendship, on “America’s Asiatic Problem,” and April 
23, George Il. Blakeslee, Professor of History and In- 
ternational Relations at Clark College, on “Possibilities 
of Pan-American Co-operation.” 

The Massachusetts Society has also prepared a series 
of fifty stereopticon slides, which are offered for free 
use at public meetings in the interest of peace. The 
slides are accompanied by an explanatory lecture on 
the evils of the war system and the constructive program 
of the peace movement. ‘The society has also published 
a list of public speakers on international relations, who 
will volunteer their services wherever it is possible. 
Requests may be addressed to the office at 31 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


“Controversy over a fact, aflirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli- 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—TuHE Epitor. 


Editorial Christian Science Monitor. 


The thickest armor was pierced the other day at 
Sandy Hook by a projectile from the latest gun. 
Thicker armor will now replace the thickest, and it will 
perhaps resist the latest gun. Then a later than the 
latest gun will pierce the thicker than the thickest 
armor, and the thickest armor and the latest gun will be 
“scrapped” —and so on, ad infinitum. This seems to be 
an inevitable feature of the system of competitive arma- 
ments. 

Editorial Columbus, Ohio, Journal. 


Said President Hibben, at the Mohonk Conference: 
“1 do not advocate preparedness for war, but a prepared- 
ness against war.” Such flaunting of words does not 
amount to a dead odor. Preparation for war or against 
war amounts to the same thing, even though a college 
president cannot see it. A nation is as apt to go to war 
when it is prepared, whether that preparation is for 
peace or war. It is silly to kick up a difference between 
the two kinds of preparation. The point is that a na- 
tion is more apt to get into a fight if it is ready than 
if it isn’t. 

Suppose it isn’t ready, what then? It may then re- 
sort to the civilized way of getting together and agree- 
ing, a process that will always win more than by fighting 
for it. That is the civilized way. Everybody knows we 
are coming to it, but what is the sense in waiting for it? 
The best way to resume is to resume, and we resumed, 
The best way to peace is to lay down our arms and stop 
fighting or thinking about it. 


Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


Democracies left to themselves do not take kindly to 
war. There is no denying that democracies have fought 


wars a-plenty; but, on the other hand, they have never 
gone out to meet them and have always been willing to 
make a just and honorable peace when the necessity for 
war has passed. 
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If we can succeed in eliminating the causes of wars of 
aggression we shall, of course, at the same time eliminate 
wars of defense. Wars for liberty and national inde- 
pendence, which are the only wars in which humanity 
can take just pride, have always been forced upon the 
people who carried them on. They have always been 
slow in appealing to the arbitrament of arms and have 
almost always sought to exhaust every means of peace- 
able settlement before they finally began to fight. 

We fight because fighting is easier than keeping the 
peace. War is not, as its apologists would tell us, a 
high and heroic way out of international difficulties. It 
is the low and cowardly way. 

It is easier to take arms against a neighboring people 
than to sit around a council table and work out in wis- 
dom and brotherhood and self-restraint the questions 
which the war involves. 


Mr. Shuster. 


Not until the world realizes that it is as wrong for 
nations as for individuals to steal will universal peace 
become a reality, in the opinion of W. Morgan Shuster. 

“All wars are caused by greed for territory on the part 
of the ruling classes,” he declared. “This greed will not 
be overcome until a new standard of international morals 
is developed.” 

Mr. Roosevelt Again. 


“The professional pacifists are at best an unlovely 
body of men, and, taken as a whole, are probably the 
most undesirable citizens that this country contains.” 


What and who are “professional pacifists?” Can Mr. 
Roosevelt mean Messrs. Root, Eliot, Butler. Burton, Bryan, 
Carnegie, Scott, Bacon, Taft, Kirchwey, Trueblood. Lowell, 
Mead, Faunce, Ford, Slayden, Ralston, Roberts, Marburg, 
Lynch; or does he just mean the secretaries and steno- 
graphers in the peace societies?—THE Epr1Tor. 


A Few Words from Simeon Strunsky, New York Even- 
ing Post. 


Half the world today must still manage to get on 
without the moral tonic of war. You know, of course, 
what war does to the soul. It braces the soul up. It 
knocks out that tired spiritual feeling. It stimulates 
the flow of the fraternal juices. It hurries up the slack- 
ened pulses »* self-sacrifice. In peace the soul goes 
flabby, and ali kinds of germs colonize therein. That is 
why we must have war: in order to secure prolonged 
peace; in order that the spirit may degenerate some 
more; in order that you may send for the war doctors 
and have yourself operated on for atrophy of the moral 
gland and settle down to the blessings of peace and prep- 
aration. 

But if war is not to be had, then the next best thing 
is zero weather. If you cannot shiver in a trench for 
the good of your soul, shivering in bed will do. Fight- 
ing against temptation to pull down the window is spir- 
itual exercise, and telling the truth about it next morn- 
ing is a very severe strain. Thus far I have met only one 
or two who quite closed their bedroom window last Mon- 
dav night. Most people pulled it about half way down, 
and some just enough to break the force of the north 
wind. In either case, whether you kept the window 
onen, or shut it and are now confessing, you see how it 
has been good for your moral nature. And if in India 
and northern Africa they don’t have zero weather, they 
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have the plague or famine or internal revolution, so that 
the moral tone of the world as a whole has been very 
good lately. 


(An extract from a letter:) “Tokyo, Japan, February 
1, 1916. I wish to express to you my own appreciation 
of Tue ApvocaTe oF Peace and of the great help that 
it has been to the cause in Japan.—GILBerT A. 
BowLes.” 


“T have ‘roasted’ you so many -times—always with 
pleasure—that I now take special pains, with additional 
pleasure, to congratulate you upon the improvement, 
both in appearance and in matter, of Tur ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. I think you are shaping THe ApvocaTE with 
more discrimination than I have, heretofore, noticed. 
I wish to express my special appreciation for your 
‘notes’ on the measures now before Congress. I think 
that in itself is a very excellent and instructive feature. 
I also wish to express my appreciation of the typograph- 
ical and mechanical improvement of THe ADVOCATE OF 
Prace.—A. B. HuMPHREY.” 


“T have been a member of the American Peace Society 
for many, many years (life member), and THE Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE means much to me now when our beloved 
country is facing a crisis brought on by the “Big Inter- 
ests” and a jingo press.—ELIzZABETH LOWE WATSON, 
Sunny Brae, Cupertino, Cal., February 23, 1916.” 


Dear Comrapes: I send my little dollar with pleas- 
ure, wishing, oh so hard, I had much money to give now 
at this critical time when this world seems to be on fire. 
I pray daily for “the common sense of most to hold a 
fretful realm in awe.” The teachings of the American 
Peace Society, always valuable, seem now invaluable. 
The ammunition makers have so much money, the mili- 
tary expert is busy, and the man on the street knows 
these words only—patriotism and peace and prepared- 
ness—now seems. the time to cry aloud on the housetops 
the hidden “P”—Profits. We women can do so much, 
and .I shall do what I can to bring about the kingdom of 
God on earth. There is no middle course for Chris- 
tians; we must make war on the war-makers, if we are 
really followers of the Prince of Peace. 

Faithfully yours, 
Marcvuerite M. Brown. 


Dear Sir: I did not receive THe ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for January. Please forward it to me. Enclosed find 
$—, for which give me credit. Monday is my nine- 
tieth birthday. Just to think how many wars have been 
during my lifetime. How many millions of men have 
heen murdered, and how many billions of dollars have 
heen spent; and who has been profited by it? 

Miss Evizapetn SHeeEts. 


71 Str. James STREET, 
St. Joun, N. B.., 
February 15, 1916. 


Dear ApvocaTE: Several times during the last 
twelve months I have been on the point of writing to 
you, and my inclination was much strengthened last 
summer upon reading a reply to the various readers of 
the paper, some of whom had evidently been of the 
same mind as myself concerning the attitude of the edi- 
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torials upon the war. That was mainly, as I remember 
it, that THe ApvocaTe could not be partisan, etc., ete 
But it lost a golden opportunity for a heroic stand for 
righteousness—peace methods, peace propaganda, peace 
arguments as against war in all or any of its phases. 
The paper should have come out boldly, aggressively 
indeed, in utter denunciation of this the crowning stroke 
of capitalism, the masterpiece of business assurance, the 
impudence of plutocracy—and with such evidences as 
G. H. Perris’ “War Traders” for a text-book, with facts 
like the preliminaries showing two-thirds of European 
kingdoms opposed to the war, the red tape of official 
correspondence, the threadbare formal negotiations, 
could have easily put up a stubborn, inviolable, divine 
refusal to look upon shambles of human creatures, and 
there is no excuse for a paper like THe ApvocaTe stand- 
ing coolly back and uttering platitudes of pacifism. It 
should have been, it should be now, at a white heat of 
passion and protest at least. That should have been 
its attitude. It has not, to my mind, fulfilled its mis- 
sion. I infer that many of its readers agree with me, 
and I am very glad to have their company. 
Sincerely yours, 
Evia B. M. Hatueway. 
(Signed) (Mrs. W. Frank.) 


Deak MapaM: We regret that we are only platitudinous 
to you. But it is not “a white heat of passion and protest” 
that we are pursuing. “Passion” is what we are striving 
to overcome. We are interested, vitally interested, in con- 
structive thinking. Will you not continue to help us in 
this direction? 

THE EpIrors. 


PEACE AND WAR MEASURES BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


64th Congress, First Session 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, and bills 
or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filled. Thev arc imme- 
diately referred to the appropriate committee, whose reports bring 
them to the originating House for passage. The following abbre- 
viations are employed: 8., Senate Bill; H. R., House of Repre- 
sentatives Bill; J. Res., Joint Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent 
Resolution ; Res., Resolution; Rept., Report; bills approred by the 
President tecome statutes, public or private, and are numbered 
in the order of enactment.) 


Armed Merchantmen. 


Mr. Gore of Oklahoma: Resolution (S. Con. Res. 14) de- 
claring the sense of Congress relative to the travel of citizens 
of the United States upon vessels of belligerent powers; in- 
troduced and laid on table February 25; amendments; mo- 
tion to lay the resolution and all amendments thereto upon 
the table, yeas 68, nays 14; not voting 14. 

Disposition of this resolution carries with it the killing of 
S. 1731, S. 3033, and S. 3034. 

Mr. McLemore of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 147) re- 
questing the President to warn all citizens of the United 
States to refrain from traveling on armed merchant vessels, 
ete.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs; adverse report 
(H. Rept. 293), March 4; resolution and report laid on table; 
H. Res. 158, to limit debate on H. Res. 158 (passed, yeas 270, 
nays 137, “present” 1, not voting 26); vote to lay H. Res. 
147 on table, March 7, yeas 276, nays 142, “present” 1, not 
voting 15. 

Disposition of this resolution carries with it the killing of 
Il. R. 12202 and H. Con. Res. 17. 

Mr. Ellsworth of Minnesota: Resolution (H. Res. 155) 
declaring certain armed merchantment of nations at war to 
be warships or auxiliary cruisers and directing manner of 
dealing with same; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Mondell of Wyoming: Resolution (H. Res. 154) call- 
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ing on the Secretary of the Treasury for information rela- 
tive to the armament of belligerent merchantmen; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Defense Establishment. 


Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12037) for 
making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. Kalanianaole of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 12422) to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a site and for the establishment 
of a naval and aviation academy in the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Overmyer of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12487) to increase the 
efficiency of the United States Military and the United States 
Naval Academies, and to increase the number of graduates 
therefrom by the immediate establishment of a one-year 
united service school in the Middle West; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Padgett of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12584) to author- 
ize and empower officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps to serve in the Government of Haiti, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Padgett of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12835) to author- 
ize and empower oflicers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps to serve under the Government of the Republic 
of Haiti, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Park of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12840) to make it 
unlawful to appoint as commissioned or noncommissioned 
officers in the Army or Navy of the United States any per- 
son of the negro race; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Pomerene of Ohio: A bill (S. 4711) to increase the 
efficiency of the United States military and the United States 
Naval Academies and to increase the number of graduates 
therefrom by the immediate establishment of a one-year 
united service school in the Middle West; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Tillman of South Carolina: A bill (S. 4807) to pre- 
vent the disclosure of national-defense secrets; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


International. 


Mr. Farr of Pennsylvania: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 19) recognizing the fundamental right of distinct races 
of people to establish and maintain their political autonomy 
and government; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Hitchcock of Nebraska: A bill (S. 4772) for the relief 
of the people of Poland suffering from the ravages of war 
and in danger of starvation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Moss of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 247) for the 
payment of “Virginia debt” by the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mezico. 


Mr. La Follette of Wisconsin: A concurrent resolution: 
Resolved by the Senate (The House of Representatives con- 
curring), that the use of the armed forces of the United 
States for the sole purpose of apprehending and punishing 
the lawless band of armed men who entered the United 
States from Mexico, on the ninth day of March, 1916, com- 
mitted outrages on American soil and fled into Mexico, is 
hereby approved, and that the Congress also extends its as- 
surances to the de facto Government of Mexico and to the 
Mexican people that the pursuit of said lawless bands of 
armed men across the International boundary line into 
Mexico is for the single purpose of arresting and punishing 
the fugitive band of outlaws; that the Congress, in approv- 
ing the use of the armed forces of the United States for the 
purposes announced, joins with the President in declaring 
that such military expedition shall not be permitted to en- 
croach in any degree upon the sovereignty of Mexico or to 
interfere in any manner with the domestic affairs of the 
Mexican people; passed Senate. 

Mr. Fall of New Mexico: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
112) to authorize the President to take necessary measures 
for-the protection of American citizens and property in 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. McCumber of North Dakota: A joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 111) directing the President of the United States to 
send troops into Mexico to hunt down and destroy murdering 
bands and punish those guilty of the atrocities at Columbus, 
N. M., on the night of March 8, 1916; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Mott of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 177) 
justifying the employment of armed forces of the United 
States in the pursuit and capture of certain Mexican out- 
laws; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Military Establishment. 


Mr. Chamberlain of Oregon: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
110) providing for method of improving channels giving 
access to military reservations or fortifications (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Clapp of Minnesota: A bill (S. 3897) to authorize the 
purchase of the manuscript of the Legislative History of the 
Army of the United States and to make appropriation there- 
for (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. Cline of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12283) to further in- 
crease the efficiency of the Organized National Guard of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Dyer of Missonri: A bill (H. R. 12956) creating an 
Army reserve; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Hay of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States; 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. Kalanianaole of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 13167) to 
provide for a military road around the island of Oahu, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. King of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12774) establishing an 
armory plant for the purpose of manufacturing firearms at 
or near the city of Quincy, Ill.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. McKellar of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11872) to estab- 
lish and maintain military training colleges in the several 
States of the Union, in Alaska, and in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Military Affairs; reported with 
amendment (H. Rept. 2438). 

Mr. Nelson of Minnesota: A bill (S. 4726) to permit issue 
by the supply department of the Army to certain military 
schools and colleges; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Owen of Oklahoma: A bill (S. 4759) to establish and 
maintain the American school army and to organize aiid 
equip the American reserve army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
160) to create a joint subcommittee from the membership of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee and the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee to investigate the subject of the 
introduction of instruction in military science and tactics in 
the public schools of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Sheppard of Texas: A bill (S. 4554) for a storehouse 
and improvements at the arsenal at San Antonio, Tex.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Tilson of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 11970) to regu- 
late promotion in the Regular Army of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Wickersham of Alaska: A bill (H. R. 12714) to ap- 
propriate $200,000 for further construction and maintenance 
of military post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Wickersham of Alaska: A bill (TI. R. 12841) to ap- 
propriate $750,000 for further construction and maintenance 
of military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Munitions Plant. 


Mr. Cary of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 179) 
directing the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy to take possession of all arms and ammunition and 
munitions of war within the United States, and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay for same; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. ‘ 

Mr. Flood of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12083) providing for 
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the appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of 
selecting a suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near 
Glasgow, Va., and submitting an estimate of the cost thereof ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Hull of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12547) to establish a 
plant for manufacture of field artillery ammunition; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Matthews of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13047) authorizing 
the establishment of a plant at or near Defiance, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of munitions and implements of war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Tilson of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 12842) to provide 
for special appliances necessary for the immediate manu- 
facture of arms, ammunition, and equipment in time of war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Wise of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12368) to establish and 
maintain a plant for the purpose of manufacturing and pro- 
ducing nitrogen for the manufacture of powder and other 
explosives for the benefit of the Army and Navy, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


National. 


Mr. Austin of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 675) requiring the 
flag of the United States to be displayed at educational in- 
stitutions to which officers of the Army or Navy are assigned, 
at agricultural colleges and experiment stations receiving 
Government aid, and at ambassadors’, ministers’, and con- 
sular agents’ offices ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Bailey of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13109) to pro- 
vide for the expression of opinion of the electors on question 
of national policy at general elections for Members of the 
House of Representatives for the advice and guidance of the 
officials of the United States in relation to the execution of 
the powers vested in the Government of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Byrns of Tennessee: A bill (II. R. 4703) to prevent 
the desecration of the flag of the United States and provid- 
ing penalties for violation of same; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. Carlin of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 752) to relieve Con- 
gress from adjudication of private claims against the Goy- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Carlin ef Virginia: A bill (H. R. 755) to incorporate 
the Boy Scouts of America, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary ; H. Rept. 130; debated; passed 
House. 

Mr. Dyer of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3614) to amend the 
naturalization laws by providing for the naturalization of 
aliens who have served in the War of the Rebellion, War 
with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or one regular enlist- 
ment in the Army, Navy, or the Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. Goodwin of Arkansas: A bill (LH. R. 12647) to tax 
munitions of war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Hinds of Maine: A bill (H. R. 4750) to create and 
maintain American shipping in the foreign trade; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Hulbert of New York: A bill (H. R. 12992) to in- 
corporate the United States Boy Scouts, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ° 

Mr. Jones of Washington: A resolution (S. Res. 108) 
declaring that it is the sense of the Senate that any issue 
claimed to affect the national honor should be referred to 
the Congress for its decision ; laid on table; withdrawn. 

Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts: A bill (S. 186) for the al- 
lowance of certain claims for indemnity for spoliations by 
the French prior to July 31, 1801, as reported by the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts: A bill (S. 3252) for the 
sllowance of certain claims for indemnity for spoliations by 
the French prior to July 31, 1801, as reported by the Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McArthur of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 12198) to estab- 
lish a board of maritime control of the United States and 
define its powers and duties; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Murray of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11966) to create 
a national university at the seat of the Federal Government ; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Mr. Oglesby of New York: A bill (H. R. 4792)) to pre- 
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vent and punish the desecration, mutilation, or improper use 
of the flag of the United States of America ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. - 

Mr. Oglesby of New York: A bill (H. R. 12587) to pre- 
vent and punish the desecration, mutilation, or improper use 
of the flag of the United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Rowe of New York: A bill (H. R. 11865) to provide 
for additional ocean mail service by American vessels and 
their operation, to encourage the building of merchant steam- 
ers in foreign trade under the American flag, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Mr. Sheppard of Texas: A bill (S. 904) to prevent the 
desecration of the flag of the United States. and to provide 
punishment therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Wickersham of Alaska: Concurrent resolution (IT. 
Con. Res. 18) authorizing and requesting the Secretary of 
State to secure a joint agreement. by treaty or otherwise, 
hetween the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and Japan 
for the conservation and protection of food fish and other 
marine animals and water fowl outside the 3-mile or ter- 
ritorial limits of each of their said countries along the 
Pacific, Bering Sea, and Arctic coasts of the United States. 
British Columbia, Alaska, Russian Siberia, and Japan. and 
their adjacent islands; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Naval Establishment. 


Mr. Gallivan of Massachusetts: <A bill (H. R. 9905) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to expend $150,000 to 
restore to proper condition the frigate Constitution; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Lane of Oregon: A bill (S. 4595) authorizing the 
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establishment of a naval base on the Columbia River near 
Astoria, Oreg., and making appropriation for the beginning 
of construction ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Loud of Michigan: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 174) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to sell certain aux- 
iliary ships of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Miller of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 13002) to create a 
United States Naval Reserve; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Tinkham of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11795) to 
prepare the Boston Navy Yard for the construction of battle 
cruisers ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Warren of Wyoming: <A bill (S. 5054) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and for the establishment of a naval 
and aviation academy in the Territory of Tlawaii, and mak- 
ing an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Neutrality. 


Mr. Huddleston of Alabama: Joint resolution (Il. J. Res. 
168) to provide for the holding of a conference by repre- 
sentatives of the neutral nations for the purpose of restoring 
peace among the nations at war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. London of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) 
constituting a declaration by Congress of the policy and in- 
tentions of the people of the United States toward the 
belligerent nations ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Moores of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 172) 
providing for a commission to make investigation and report 
to the Congress emergency legislation enacted by the several 
countries now engaged in war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Neutrality of Belgium. By Alerander Fuehr. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 1915. 248 p. $1.50 net. 

Students of the very confused discussion of this issue 
which, more than any other. has tended to make the German 
cause unpopular, will find in this book a clear statement of 
the legal and military contentions by which Germans seek 
to justify the invasion. Dr. Fuehr argues that Belgium was 
not neutral territory when invaded; that she had forfeited 
her rights by military conventions with Great Britain, and 
that even in international law there is no sound foundation 
for the idea of inviolable neutrality. Whether readers agree 
with Dr. Fuehr or not, they will find in his book a compre- 
hensive statement of the German argument of changed con- 
ditions and the right to fight for existence, together with 
captured Belgian, English, and French documents alleged to 
prove the case. 


The Peace and America. By Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 1915. 276 p. $1.50. 

The German point of view. presented in this volume, will 
interest all people who desire to consider open-mindedly the 
contentions of both sides in the war. Convinced of the jus- 
tice of his cause, Prof. Miinsterberg discusses the position of 
Germans in America the causes of the war, the ideals of Ger- 
many, the character of the Kaiser, and the true meaning 
of Kultur, with the familiarity of a man who knows both 
Germany and America well. He makes out a bitter case 
against England, while admitting the greatness of the 
English character and its value to the world. He closes with 
an appeal to Americans to forego condemnation of either 
side, and to advance the ideals of mutual goodwill upon 
which any final peace for the world must be based. 


World Peace. By Mary Katharine Recly. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. 1916. 256 p. $1.00 net. 


A second edition of the volume of selected articles for ma- 
terial for debates upon both sides of the peace question, 
which we reviewed when it first appeared in 1914 before the 
war. This new edition has been amplified with discussions of 
the war now in progress in Europe and with outlines of new 


plans for world peace, which have been formulated during 
the conflict. 


Julia Ward Howe. A Biography by Laura E. Richards and 
Maud Howe Elliott, assisted by Florence Howe Hall. 
Houghton Mifflln Company, New York and Boston, 1916. 
Two volumes, 806 p. $4.00. 


This story of the life of one of the great women of 
America, told by three of her daughters, and full of extracts 
from letters and diaries written during her more than ninety 
years of a life of active social and public service, reflects her 
views upon many men and measures still of live public in- 
terest. It is a fascinating and intimate narrative of an 
inspiring life. which closes fitly with her answer to a ques- 
tion of one of her daughters concerning the ideal aim of life: 

“To learn, to teach, to serve. to enjoy !” 


The Challenge of Facts, and Other Essays. By William 
Graham Sumner. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 450 p. $2.50. 

Readers who have enjoyed the mental spurring of the 
essays in the two volumes heretofore compiled by Prof. 
Arthur Galloway Keller, formerly a student under Prof. 
Sumner at Yale University, will welcome this new oppor- 
tunity for contact with the clear vigorous mind of the famous 
sociologist. His analysis of socialism and of the industrial 
problems of the age is particularly trenchant. The style 
maintains the same qualities of directness and forcefulness 
which give his presentation of the problems of human society 
its peculiar power. 


Germany’s Violations of the Laws of War, 1914-15. Compiled 
under the auspices of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, with an introduction by J. O. P. Bland. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 1915. 346 p. 
$2.00. 

This volume sets out to prove that “as a matter of deliber- 
ate and predetermined policy the German Government and 
the German Army have persistently sanctioned the systematic 
violation of the Geneva and Hague Conventions.” As a 
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presentation froin the side of the Allies of one of the most 
important questions which will command the consideration 
of the nations in the discussion of peace at the close of the 
war, the official orders and testimony submitted with fac- 
similes of documents make a powerful case. Charges dis- 
cussed are the violation of the neutrality of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, and of the French frontier, the killing of 
prisoners and wounded, lcoting, arson, rape, and murder, 
violations of the Geneva Conventions, use of forbidden bul- 
lets, burning liquids and gases, bombardment of fortresses 
without notice, and of open towns, and destruction of public 
buildings, churches, and art museums, treacherous methods 
- of warfare, and cruelties to the civil population. 


By Theodora Wilson Wilson. C. W. 


The Last Weapon. 
1916. 185 p. One shil- 


Daniel, Ltd., London, England. 
ling net. 

“A Vision,” the author calls this imaginative story of evil 
spirits that rule men in war, and of the final victory of the 
“last weapon” which must be used finally to settle differences 
between men—the force of love. The book makes a dramatic 
contrast between men ruled by the war spirit of fear and 
hatred, and the few courageous crusaders who brave violence 
to try to convert their countrymen to the cause of coopera- 
tive goodwill and peace by the teaching of brotherhood. 


Ways to Lasting Peace. By Dr. David Starr Jordan. Bebbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 1916. 255 p. $1.00. 
Like all of Dr. Jordan’s work, this new book is interesting, 
and will prove helpful for those trying to think out the great 
questions affecting our international relations. lt hardly 
represents Dr. Jordan’s best. In Chapter 2, which is an 
analysis of propositions for lasting peace, the statement 
occurs on page 20 that “the oldest of these is the Union for 
Democratic Control, formed in London in September, 1914.” 
Such a statement should have been defined to apply to pro- 
grams organized since the war began. ‘The book represents 
a gathering of many views without much consideration or 
analysis of the importance of those views. 


Labour Year Book, 1916. Issued under the auspices of The 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
The Executive Committee of the Labour Party, The 
Fabian Research Department. Co-operative Printing So- 
ciety, Ltd., London, England. 688 p. One shilling. card 
covers, two shillings sixpence, cloth; postage extra. 

A complete review of the labor movement in England for 
the year, with men like Arthur Henderson, M. P., J. A. Hob- 
son, G. Bernard Shaw, Philip Snowden. M. P.. and Sidney 
Webb among the contributors. ‘The labor problem is dis- 
cussed from the point of view of the war. industrial organi- 
zation, politics, co-operative enterprise, internationalism, im- 
perial and national government, local government. and social 
insurance, with facts and statistics. 
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Pamphlets Received. 


Andrew Carnegie. By Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett. 
printed, Cleveland, Ohio, 1915. 

The Three Bases of Morality. By William P. Thompson. The 
Peace Movement. A Peace Gospel. By Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown. The Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, E. C., 
London, England. 1915. 

Wyoming System of Military Training for School Boys. In- 
vestigation by Stanley R. Yarnall. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1916. 

Citizens of the World. By Yervant H. Iskender. 
Monachan, Pitlochry, Scotland. 

American Opinions of the World War, as Seen by a German. 
By Eduard Bernstein. Translated by Dr. John Mez. 
American Association for International Conciliation, 
New York City. February, 1916. 

The Grapes and the Thorns: Thoughts in War Time. By 
Gilbert Thomas. Headley Brothers, London, England. 
1916. One shilling net. 


International Ties. (Second Part.) By Mrs. Mary McArthur 
1915. 


Privately 


Tom-na- 


Tuttle. The Crane Press, Washington, D. C. 
The After-Armageddon Prayer. By Adair Welcker. Berke- 
ley, Cal: 1916. 


Description of Federal Public Documents. By Lawrence C. 
Wroth, Assistant Librarian. Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
Baltimore. Md. The H. W. Wilson Company, White 
Plains, New York. 

Report of Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Women. The Hague, April 28, to May 1, 1915. Interna- 
tional Women’s Committee for Permanent Peace, Keizers- 
gracht 467, Amsterdam, Holland. 60 cents, post free. 

The Pacifist Principles: Preparedness—How Far? Prepared- 
ness Questioned. ‘‘The Only Hope for World Peace.’’ 
The Missing Note. By Charles F. Dole. Association to 
Abolish War, 12 Hazelwood Street, Roxbury, Mass 1916. 

The War in Europe. What is the Duty of the Christian 
Citizen? By Dr. Alfred Salter. Reprinted from The 
Labour Leader, England, and published privately for 
distribution by C. Walter Borton. Moorestown. New 
Jersey. 1916. 

The Unitarian Churches and International Peace. By Churics 
W. Wendte. D.D. Press of George H. Ellis Co., Boston, 
Mass. 1916. 

Military Training in Schools and Colleges. By /saac Sharp- 
less, President of Haverford College. Reprinted from 
Proceedings of the Associations of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 1915. 
9p. 

Pro Pace. Illustrated Almanac in Italian, edited by the 
Societa Internazionale Per La Pace, Unione Lumbarda, 
Milan, Italy. 96 p. 


BRANCHES OF AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


THE BuFFaLo Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary, Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 
CALIFORNIA PEACE SOCIETIES : 
NorTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
William ©. Allen, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary, Hobart Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary, Hobart Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society, Redlands, Cal. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary, 231 Grant St. 
THe Cuicaco Peace Society, 116 South Michigan Ave. 
Henry C. Morris, President. 
Harold G. Townsend, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society, Cincinnati, O 
FE. P. Marshall, President. Union Central Bldg. 
FE. Jay Wohlgemuth, Sec., 403 Lincoln Inn Court. 


THe CLEVELAND Peace Society, Cleveland. Ohio. 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, President. 
Emma M. Perkins. Secretary, 2125 Adelbert Road. 


Tue Connecticut Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary, 1507 Broad St. 


Te DALLAS PEACE Soctety, Dallas, Texas. 
Royal A. Ferris, President. 
Rev. George Gilmour, Secretary. 


Tue PEACE SOCIETY. 
C. P. Dow, President, Orlando, Fla. 
Miss A. R. Moremen, Secretary, DeLand, Fla. 
Section: The Orlando Peace Society, Orlando, Fla. 
W. R. O’Neal, President. 
Frank Smith, Secretary. 
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THE GOERGIA PEACE Society, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary, 321 N. Boulevard. 

Section: Atlanta Peace Society, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. E. Lyman Hood, President. 
J. W. Le Craw, Secretary. 

Section: The Peace League of Rome, Rome, Ga. 
Judge Max Meyerhardt, President. 
Walton Shanklin, Secretary. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. FE. Baruch, President, 57 E. 77th St. 
Rey. Henry Rexroth, Secretary, 107 Bast 112th St. 


THE INDIANA Peace Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rey. Joshua Stansfield, President. 
Rey. Morton C. Pearson, Secretary. 

THE MAINE Peace Society, 9 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President, 564 Forest Ave. 
George FE. Fogg, Secretary. 

‘THE MARYLAND PrAce Society, Baltimvure, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
P. Augustus Grill, Secretary, 563 Calvert Bldg. 


THE MASSACHUSE1TS PEACE Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Prof. Bliss Perry, President. 
H. S. Haskins, Secretary. 

Section: The Fall River Peace Society, Fall River, Mass. 
Hector L. Belisle, President. 
Miss Mary W. Hart, Secretary. 

Section: The New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, 

Mass. 

Allen P. Keith, President. 
Helen H{. Seabury, Secretary, 414 County St. 

Section: The Springfield Peace and Arbitration Socicty. 
George Dwight Pratt, President, Springfield, Mass. 
Horace J. Rice, Exec. Secretary, 523 Lyman Bldg. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrop, LL. D., President. 
Martin F. Falk, Sec., 15 N. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
Section: Minneapolis Peace Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. Samuel L. Haworth, President. 
Miss Mary C. Judd, 118 State St., Secretary. 
Section: Northfield Peace Society, Northfield, Minn. 
Donald J. Cowling, President, Carleton College. 
Prof. E. T. Towne, Secretary. 
Section: St. Paul Peace Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Samuel G. Iverson, President, 786 Laurel Ave. 
Miss Magdalen Kasmirski, Sec.-Trsr., 573 Otttawa Av. 


THE Missourr PEACE SOCIETY. 
Rev. W. C. Bitting, D. D., President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 


THe NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rey. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary, 1834 S. 25th St. 


THe New IHIAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, President, Hanover, N. H. 
Section : The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N.H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rey. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
Section: The William Ladd Peace Society, Exeter, N. H. 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, President. 
Mrs. William Burlingame, Secretary. 
Tue New York Veace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
Section: Auburn Peace Society, Auburn, N. Y. 
Hon. William Co!lier, President. 
W. S. Ewell, Secretary. 
Section: Hudson Peace Socicty, Hudson, N.Y. 
Hon. Samuel Coffin, President. 
Hon. John W. Gillette, Secretary. 


Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, 
Albany. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary, 37 Tweddle Bldg. 


Section: Niagara Peace Society, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Hon. Peter A. Porter, President, Niagara Falls. 
Jas. I. Rand, Jr., Secretary. 

Section : Poughkeepsie Pcace Society, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Prof. Jean C. Bracgq, President. 
Edward F. Carey, Secretary. 

THE New York ITALIAN PEACE Society. 

Hon. A. Zucea, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 


THE Norro“k Peace Society, Norfolk, Va. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, Vresident. 
Vernon l’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Bldg. 


NortH CAROLINA Society, Raleigh, N.C. 
Dr. Charles Lee Smith, President. ‘ 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 


THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge William D. Fenton, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
J. Augustus Cadwallader, Exec. Sec., Lincoln Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Section: T’he Cumberland Valley Peace Society. 
Dr. W. Z. Bentz, President. 
Mrs. Robt. H. Thomas, Jr., Sec... Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary, 313 Sixth Ave. 
Section: Titusville Peace Society, Titusville, Pa. 
Rev. Samuel Semple, President. 
Cc. E. Martin, Secretary. 


THE RHOpE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS PEACE 
Society, Providence, R. I. 
Hon. William Paine Sheffield, Pres., Newport, R. I. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 


THE TENNESSEE PEACE Societ, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Acting Secretary. 


Tue Uran Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


Tue VERMONT PEACE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, Sec., 4706 Fourteenth Ave. N. E. 


THE WASHINGTON (D.C) PEACE Society. 
Arthur Ramsay, President, Fairmont Seminary. 


THE WISCONSIN PraAcrE Society, Madison, Wis. 
Hon. Wm. H. Hatton, President. New London. 
Prof. Arnold B. Hall, Secretary, 408 No. Henry St. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN Peace Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carroll Thornton, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


COMMISSION ON PEACE AND ARBITRATION OF THE FEDERAL 
CouNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
Dr. C. S. Macfarland, Sec., 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 
Prof. Allen D. Hole, President, Richmond, Ind. 


- 


New York-New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


President 
Grorce W. Kircnwey, New York City 


Honorary Secretary 
BENJAMIN F. TruesLoop, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Secretary 
Artucr Drertn Catt, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer 


Grorce W. President } 


National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents 


THEODORE E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ANDREW CarNnecIF, New York City. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. 
Witiiim H. Tart, New Haven, Conn. 


DEPARTMENTS 


New England: James L. Tryon, Director, 6 Beacon Central West: 


St., Boston, Mass 
: Samven T. Durron, Director, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


South Atlantic States: James J. HALt, 


G. TowNnsenpn, Director, 116 8. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Pacific Coast: Roperr C. Roor, Director, 1119 Hobart 


Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Director, 


321 North Boulevard, Atlanta, Ga. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE: 


George W. Kirchwey, Columbia University, New York 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Arthur Deerin Call, Washington, D. C. 

George W. White, Washington, I. C. 

Richard Bartholdt, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kugene Levering, Baltimore, Md. 

Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D. C. 

George E. Roberts, National City Bank, New York 
Iion. James L. Slayden, Washington, 

Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Thomas Raeburn White, Philadelphia, Va. 


REPRESENTATIVE DIRECTORS 


Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St.. Boston, Mass. 
George Herman [orst, 277 S. 11th Philadelphia, !'a. 
feorge Burnham, Morris Building, 

J. Reuben Clark, Jr., Washington, D. 

William Knowles Cooper, Y. M. C. A., Gwashin gton, D.C. 
George L. Crosman, 564 Forest Ave., Portland, Me, 

Mrs, Mattie B. Davis, Orlando, Fla. 

Samuel T. Dutton, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Samuel J. Elder, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, Mass. 
Wilbur IF. Gordy, Hartford, Conn. 
Sidney L. Gulick, I. D., 105 E. 22d st., 
James J. Hall, D. I)., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hon. Walter L. Hensley, Farmington, Mo. 

L.. L. Hobbs, Guilford College, N. C. 

Frederick Lynch, PD. D., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Theodore Marburg, Baltimore, Md. 
Edwin D. Mead, 40 Mt. Vernon S8t., 
Biiss Perry, Cambridge, Mass. 
William H. Short, 507 Fifth oe New York City 
Wiliam W. Thayer, Concord, i. 

Robert Watchorn, Los Angeles, "Call 

Arthur L. Weatherly. Lincol 

Frank F. Williams, Erie Co. Ro Bidg.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City 


Boston, Mass. 


ENECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


George W. Kirehwey, er officio. New York 
George W. White, ex officio, Washington, D. 
Arthur Deerin Call, er officio, Washington, D. ¢. 
Richard Bartholdt, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D. C. 

Ifon. James L. Slayden, Washington, D. C. 

Jay T. Stocking, I. 1). Upper Montelair, N. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Lyman Abbott, 287 4th Ave., New York 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, IIL. 
Joshua Baily, 32 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Gilbert Bowles, 30 Koun Machi, Mita Shiba, Tokyo, Japan 
res. 8S. P. Brooks, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Ives. E. E. Brown, New York University, New York 

Tres. William Lowe Bryan, Bloomington, Ind. 

Judge Thomas Burke, Seattle, Wash. 

Francis E. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

P. Claxton, Washington, 

Seflora Angela ©. de Costa, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Charles F. Dole, l’lain, Mass. 

Ilion. Charles W. Fairbanks, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Everett ©. Fisk, 2 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 

J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, 

lion. John W. Foster, Washington, D. 

Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Giitewe, Ill. 

Jliram Hadley, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 

Seott F. Angola, Ind 

ry E. Hoss, 1). 
Ww. Sandy Lake, Pa. 
pS E. Jefferson, New York City 


Meth. I’ub. House, Nashville, Tenn. 


Jenkin Lioyd Jones, Chicago, ILI. 

David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 
Ifon. Sumner I. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 
Bishop William Lawrence, Boston, Mass 

Ilon. Samuel W. McCall, Winchester, Mass. 
Pres. 8. C. Mitchell, Delaware College. Newark, Del. 
Ifon. John Bassett —"% New York City 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, Lonis, Mo. 

William A. Mowry live Park, Mass. 

Philip 8. Moxom, Spri ngfield, Mass. 

H. Pillsbury, Derry, N I. 

Ilon. William L. Putnam, Vortland, Me. 
Judge Henry Wade Rogers, New Haven, Conn 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
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CRANE, Frank. War and world govern- 
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Dopce, Davin L. War inconsistent with 
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DuNANT, Henri. The origin of the Red 
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CHarLEs W. The road toward 
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The limitation of armaments. 5 cts. 
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Fayte, C. Ernest. The great settle- 
ment. 309p. $1.50. 


Foster, Hon. JoHN W. Arbitration 
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GRAHAM, JOHN WILLIAM. Evolution 
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GRANE, WILLIAM LEIGHTON. The pass- 
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GULICK, Stpney L. The fight for peace. 
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GuULLiveR, Lucite. The friendship of 
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